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No Country That Is Strange 


By Henry Robinson Palmer 


N I am vext with presage of the day 
Whereon I must go out into the dark, 
On death’s immense adventure to embark, 
And leave behind the beacons of the bay, 
I turn to watch my little son at play 
Who lately to this wonder-world hath come 
And made himself familiarly at home, 
Nor dreams he is expatriate or astray. 


From what green earth he journeys, who shall 
say? 
What star, what void, what far experience ? 
Yet here within this scheme of time and sense 
He takes untaught his glad and natural way. 


So know I that in all God’s sweep and range 
My soul shall find no country that is strange. 


STONINGTON, CONN. 











Gossip and Accuracy 

When we begin to criticise our fellows, we begin 
to lose our keen interest in entire accuracy of state- 
ment, Notorious gossips are never noted for scrupu- 
lous care in holding to the truth. For, as we criticise 
and run down people, we unconsciously but inevitably 
become more interested in making out a good case for 
our criticism than in holding rigidly to microscopic 
details of truth and fairness. We prefer to assume a 
bad case rather than to take the trouble to know whether 
it is bador not. In acertain church the elders had se- 
cured as a preacher, in the absence of the pastor, a 
man for whom one member had little liking, This 
member did not hesitate to say so, and added that on 
the first Sunday morning of the new preacher's work 
not a single one of the elders, after they had forced 
the man on the congregation, was present to hear him 
preach. The remark came to the ears of an elder, 
and he ascertained. as a matter of curiosity, whether 
any of his fellow elders had been present that day. 
Seven had been in church. The criticism was a fair 
sample of the accuracy of the usual run of ‘‘knock- 


ing’’ gossip. There had been no intent to deceive ; 
but there had also been no intent to ascertain the 
facts before judging. We cannot run people down 
and preserve a fine sense of carefulness andtruth. In 
this, as in all else, we severely penalize ourselves for 
our own wrong-doing. 


Are We Discipling ? 

It is still true that the individual word of invita- 
tion to accept Christ as Saviour wins ten souls while 
the general appeal wins one, The most come to Christ 
because of some one’s personal word ; and it is the 
lack of that individual witnessing that keeps the most 
out of the kingdom. A minister in Edinburgh wrote 
to a friend : ‘‘I heard two days ago of a Chinese stu- 
dent in Edinburgh who had said that in his time of 
study here no one had spoken to him about Christ 
except his landlady—true disciple she must be!’’ 
Are we true disciples ? 
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The Cloud Between 


To know that we are wholly at one with God is 
the most radiant blessing of which human life is cap- 
able. It takes very little to break the connection and 
mar the glory .of this oneness. Dr. Alexander Mc 
Laren has illustrated it well when he says: ‘‘The 
consciousness of God's presence with us is a very deli- 
cate thing. It is like a very sensitive thermometer, 
which will drop when an iceberg is a league off over 
the sea,.... At bottom there is only one thing that 


< 


separates a soul from God, and that is sin—sin of 
some sort, like tiny grains of dust that get between two 
polished plates in an engine which ought to move 
smoothly and closely against each other. The ob- 
struction may be invisible, and yet be powerful enough 
to cause friction, which hinders the working of the 
engine and throws everything out of gear. A light 
cloud which we cannot see may come between us and 
a star, and we shall only know it is there because the 
star is mof visibly there.’ When the light of the con- 
sciousness of God's presence goes out, there is only 
one thing to do: pray. God himself will show us what 
it is that has cut off this light ; and he will, in Christ, 
do away with it for us. Any cost isasmall cost for the 
restoration that he is so eager to grant. 


=< 
“Risking”’ Bankruptcy 


There is no such thing as trusting Christ part- 
way. ‘* Unless Jesus Christ is Lord of all, he is not 
Lord at all.'’ Campbell Morgan gives the following 
advice to the young Christian,—and many an old 
Christian needs it as well: ‘‘Risk everything for 
His sake. So live your life as a Christian that, if the 
Christ should fail, you would forthwith be bankrupt."’ 
That is the kind of risk that Christ loves to honor. 
It is our glory that we may abandon ourselves utterly 
to Him. And as we do so, risking fortune, life, self, 
time and eternity in a daring venture of our faith, we 
shall know that it is no risk at all. Dr. Morgan closes 
his word of advice with the quiet assurance: ‘‘ He 
will not fail, and you will never be bankrupt.’’ 
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Three Hundred Years of the English Bible 


Sunday, April 23, is recommended by the American Bible Society as a fitting time for the observance of the 

three hundredth anniversary of the King James or Authorized Version of the English Bible, made in 1611. 

Every Bible-loving church or other organization can celebrate this anniversary in some way. All that is 

needed is to get the people together, lay the facts before them regarding the way in which our English 

Bible came into being, and direct their feelings in gratitude. Suggestions for special themes and other in 
teresting details are given on page 175 of this issue. 


T IS not often that there is observed the tercenten- 
ary of a book ; and never before have so large a 
body of mankind united in commemorating the 

first publication of one because they rank it the first 
among their literary possessions. This year the whole 
world is celebrating the birth-year of the King James 
Version of the English Bible. Three hundred years 
ago the number of those who spoke the English lan- 
guage was something like six millions, and of these 
not one half had acquired the art of reading. It is a 
safe estimate that the number of those who speak 
English has increased twenty-fold, and that probably 
eighty percent of them read it as well. Of this great 
host not one but has been indirectly benefited by the 
existence of the English Bible, while a majority of 
them regard it with gratitude and reverence. 

Like many other great results the English Bible was 
the outcome of a process of development, in which 
two opposed tendencies came at last to rest and har- 
mony. Within four years after Luther had published 
his German translation of the New Testament, William 
Tyndale got printed at Worms an- English New Testa- 
ment, which was, both in its text and its notes, largely 
a rendering of Luther's. Now English is a composite 
language, in which the original Teutonic Saxon is 
combined with the Norman—originally Latin—vocab- 
ulary of the Conqueror and his companions. The 
Saxon, as might be expected, furnishes the familiar 
and homely element in the language, while the Nor- 
man supplies the dignified and stately part of its words. 
To this fact Jakob Grimm, the great philologist, attri- 
butes to English a ‘‘ power of expression such as never 
stood at the command of any mortal man."’ 

Tyndale, with a German text before him, naturally 





reproduced the Teutonic or familiarelement in English, 
and thus set a fashion of translation which runs through 
a series of versions down to the Genevan Bible of 1560, 
taking Mathews, Rogers, and Coverdale on the way. To 
the churchmen of that day the substitution of homely 
terms for the Latin or Latinized names of sacred 
things was extremely‘offensive ;- and it was not only 
the Roman Catholics who felt this. Bishop Gardiner 
drew up a list of the Latin terms which ought to be 
retained at all costs in the translation proposed by the 
Convocation of the Clergy to displace Tyndale and 
Coverdale. Archbishop Cranmer, with his stately 
style and his ear for grand English, to which the 
Book of Common Prayer owes so much, felt much the 
same way, and tried to secure in ‘‘the Great Bible’’ 
of 1539 a suitable version for the English Church. 
But in the reign of Mary, when the more pronounced 
Protestants found leisure in their exile at Geneva to 
make a new version, they followed the model of Tyn- 
dale in what became, and long remained, the most 
popular Bible in the language. The Bishops tried to 
displace it by a version of the other type, but failed to 
achieve this. When James I came to the throne in 
1604, he found the Church of England divided upon 
several questions, and with the distraction of two 
rival versions of the Scriptures in the pulpits and in 
the hands of the people. 

While the new king failed: to bring peace to his 
realm on other points in dispute, he did achieve this 
in the case of the Bible. The sixcompanies, of trans- 
lators, who labored together for three continuous years, 
represented the best scholarship of both parties, and 
stood for both the linguistic tendencies of. the language. 
The Bible needed-both. It is the most homely of 
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books, dealing with everyday matters and describing 
everyday people and their acts, It is full of deaths, 
births and marriages ; of wars and peace ; of crops and 
herds ; of years of drought and of plenty ; of all the 
things which make up our human life, not only in its 
devotions and its exaltations, but in its everyday 
duties, and the faithfulness that these demand of us. 
Our plain Saxon English, as of Bunyan and of Cob- 
bett, has place and use here to show the book as God 
made it. 

The Bible is also the sublimest of books, —indeed 
the first really sublime book. Except in a few pas- 
sages of Aischylus, there is nothing sublime in ancient 
literature apart from the Bible. ‘This is because it is 
the first adequate disclosure of God, whose nature and 
acts are the essentially sublime. Take as an instance 
that third chapter of Habakkuk, to which Franklin 
defied the French men of letters to find a parallel, and 
you have something that stands above the grandeur of 
classic oratory and poetry. This loftiest element in 
literature the world owes tu the Bible ; and the stateliest 
English is not too fine for its expression. The Eng- 
lish Bible is a book of grandly uttered sublimities, as 
well as the great text-book of homely duties and re- 
lations, And it owes this composite character partly 
to the careful heed given to the work of the earlier 
translators. Many a happy phrase it takes from that 
master of stylists, Miles Coverdale ; many a homely 
Lutherism from Tyndale. And modern research shows 
that even the translation made by the exiled Roman 
Catholic scholars of Douay and Rheims was laid under 
contribution for felicities drawn from the Latin Vulgate. 
All that a riper scholarship could furnish and all that 
previous versions could offer was taken without regard 
to party or prejudice, 

Appearing ut an unknown date in 1611, the new 
version made its way on its merits. There is no rec- 
ord of any authorization of its use by either King, 
Parliament, or Convocation. The Kirk of Scotland, 
through its General Assembly, had authorized the 
Genevan Bible, and never any other. The new ver- 
sion was fiercely criti¢ized, especially from the pulpit, 
and by the Puritans. The Genevan version was re- 
printed in many editions still. After the Civil War a 
movement for a further revision was made, and some 
work on.it was done, but nothing published. | Mean- 
while the new version was working its way into Eng- 
lish homes and hearts, into the studies of scholars 
and the hovels of the poor. It did so on its merits 
as the most adequate reproduction of the Word of 
God, and not through any compulsion exercised. It 
drew men by its beauty, its truth, its intelligibility, 
its fitness to their needs and their hopes, Its words 
became the proverbs of the current use, and its 
phrases were interwoven into the best literature, until 
the Bible was an indispensable handbook of literary 
scholarship. 

Like Luther's for the Germans, it established a 
fixed standard of English speech for the ‘‘ far-flung 
line’’ of those who use that language. It corrected 
the tendencies to local variation, put dialectic peculi- 
arities into a secondary place, and furnished a tri- 
bunal of usage which allaccepted. Scotland doomed 
her old Northumbrian speech by admitting it into 
her pulpits. Outlying and colonial populations were 
held to at least a knowledge of what is good English, 
if not to its use, by hearing it weekly in their houses 
of worship. It thus acquired a central place in Eng- 
lish literature. 

Especially notable have been its services as an in- 
strument of culture. The uncultured man is he whose 
mind is shut in by the actual horizon of his life, and 
who knows no ways of thought or speech except what 
he finds there. The emancipation from these limits 
comes for educated men from the study of ancient 
literature: and history, through which they come into 
contact with a world distinctly different from their 
own. To most men this is denied ; but the plainest 
man gets its equivalent through the study of the Bible. 
There he meets a world which differs more widely 
from his own than does the world of the Greeks and 
Romans, There he encounters forms of expression 
alien to his own horizon. There he acquires that 
sympathy with men of other days and times which is 
fundamental to mental enlargement. It has been 
well said by Coleridge that no one could be thoroughly 
familiar with the Bible and still remain vulgar and 
narrow-minded. 

But it is as a beok of devotion and spiritual guid- 
ance that the Bible has conferred the greatest blessing 
upon our race, and the English Bible more extensively 
than any other version. It has been the most alive 
of books, because the very same Spirit, which moved 
holy men to indite it, uses its words-in our hearts for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction. 
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He makes those words as near and pertinent to our 
thought as if they had been written expressly for us. 
We thus come to know it as the work of inspired men, 
because we share their inspiration as we use it under 
the same Spirit's guidance. 

It also comes close to us as the record of human 
experiences in the spiritual life. The human cry for 
forgiveness, for comfort, for help, for fellowship runs 
through the whole Book ; and the divine answer runs 
side by side with it. No aspiration after divine light 
and guidance, no complaint of spiritual foes and re- 
sistances, no yearning for better things for either our- 
selves or our fellow-men, but is here shown us, not as 
the fancy of a poet dealing with possibilities, but 
as the actual utterance of some sorely bestead heart 
of man. The men of the Bible suffered, strove, and 
complained, as men of our age and of every age do. 
But, while all the religious books of the world show 
us men climbing toward God, the Bible is the record 
of God’s stooping to men, to answer every cry, to meet 
every need, to make them masters of every situation. 
And the crown of all this is reached in the Gospels, 
which show us the Son of God leaving the bosom of 
the Father, entering our life at its darkest doors, bear- 
ing all its burdens except a conscience of guilt, that 
he might gather us back to the Father. 

These, indeed, are the common uses of the Bible in 
every tongue and in every age, It is the glory of the 
Version of 1611 that it presented the great Book in 
the finest and most fitting form ever attained by a 
translation, And while the Revision of our days 
brings to us the results of age-long study of the orig- 
inal text and its meaning, it is yet the same English 
Bible, retaining the same expressive vocabulary, using 
the same homely or stately forms of our speech, and 
preserving for us the same sacred associations with 
the hallowed past. 

















Shall We Live Up to ; 
Old Testament Giving Standards ? 


When the Lord’s work is in need of money, is it 
better to give outright and freely, or to be hired or 
entertained into a form of giving which is really not giv- 
ing at all? The first way seems to be the only kind of 
giving recognized and commended in the Bible, though 
there are many churches in Christendom to-day that 
seem to think the Bible standard is too high for them. 
But the Bible standard is the only safe standard for 
any church or individual ; and the outright giving that 
the Bible calls for has been repeatedly urged in these 
columns as the only kind that is worthy of God or of 
God's children. Many agree with this position ; some 
disagree. It is interesting to consider both sides as the 
lesson of Joash and his people's free-will offering is 
studied. 

A Canadian reader believes that the case against 
barter-methods of raising money for the Lord is no 
case at all, and he says so in vigorous fashion : 


I have been reading what you say in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 4 about outright giving. | myself believe in outright 
giving. You cannot set the standard too high ; but when you 
are beaten in an argument, you should see it and say so. 
Your position is not logical. Your definition of outright giving 
won't hold. Here is a case I know. 

‘The women of a congregation have some cash talent, some 
time talent, and some skill talent. ‘They wish to consecrate 
some of the latter forms to the Lord, as well as the first men- 
tioned form. There are bachelors around needing socks, 
mitts, night-robes, and others needing other things. ‘hese 
women by using their time and skill talent are ready to sup- 
ply the need. If they hawked their goods about the commun- 
ity and then placed the proceeds in an envelope and laid it on 
the plate on Sunday, you would call that giving outright. If 
they collectively agreed to announce a time and place for the 
sale of these goods, and handed the proceeds to the church, 
you would designate that sinful darter. Please distinguish. 

How do you get your money, Mr. Editor, that you give out- 
right? By consecrating your time and skill in writing—and 
generally in writing better than you did in the article under 
review—and then giving the proceeds to the Lord. Have you 
any better moral right to exchange your talents for money, 
than the women of a poor congregation? And can you show 
that women can’t do collectively what you must admit would 
be right if done individually? 

The church fair has been grossly abused, and deserves, as a 
rule, condemnation. But in other cases it has been made 
a means of blessing, and may be conducted without any viola- 
tion of the directions given in God's Word with regard to giv- 
ing—but in perfect harmony therewith. 


The chord that sounds the notes of giving and get- 
ting at the same time is not harmony ; it is discord. 
The reason urged upon people for buying goods at a 
church sale is that their money wiil go to the Lord. 
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This mixes motives in the purchaser's mind : getting 
and giving. And those two motives won't mix. 
They won't harmonize. Getting is all right in its 
place ; but it has no place in a giving transaction. 

It is wholly commendable for the women of a 
church to give the proceeds of their time and skill to 
the Lord. It is o¢ commendable for them to ask the 
public to benefit by the results of their time and skill 
on the ground that the proceeds will go to the Lord. 
The moment that is done, the discord sounds. A 
man is not giving to the Lord if he gives in order to 
get something in return. Is the distinction clear ? 

No one is asked to subscribe to The Sunday School 
Times on the ground that the proceeds are given to 
the Lord. This Canadian reader is asked to subscribe 
only if he finds that The Sunday School Times meets 
some need of his. So of every other subscriber on 
the Times’ lists. The men and women whose time 
and energy are devoted to the work of The Sunday 
School Times give of the proceeds to the Lord; but 
that fact has no bearing whatsoever on the Canadian 
reader's motive in subscribing. There is no likeness 
between this anda church fair. The women of a poor 
congregation have every right to exchange their talents 
for money ; but neither they nor the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times have any right to ask that money 
be given them in exchange for their talents on the 
ground that this money will then be given to the Lord. 
And this is just as wrong when done individually as 
when done collectively. 

Many a church has come to see the unworthiness 
and injury of this unscriptural mixing of giving and 
getting, and rejoices in the freer life of outright giv- 
ing. A New York reader has an interesting report to 
make on two churches that tried the differing plans : 


I want to tell you something of the financial plan in two 
churches that I know. Each has a membership of about forty 
members, and they are under the pastoral supervision of one 
man. One church raises money by suppers, socials, and 
sales, but pays little attention to making a careful canvass for 
weekly subscriptions for God's work. Needless to say, the 
spiritual life is very low, and the church is in debt, and last 
year fell nearly a hundred dollars short on the pastor’s salary, 
though about a third of the deficiency has since been paid. 

‘The other church, the out appointment, decided last year to 
raise no money in any other way than by direct giving. The 
first week of the year a determined effort was made to secure 
as many weekly subscriptions for the church as possible. 
Money was never mentioned from the pulpit for any purpose. 
The result? At the end of the year the pastor was paid in 
full, all current expenses were met, and also all apportionments 
for benevolences. Neither was there in this church a time of 
hurry and anxiety at the end of the year to bring up arrear- 
ages as in the church mentioned first. 


So scriptural practise seems to be profitable for the 
life that now is. Yet not long ago a minister of wide 
reputation was reported in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
as saying of the ‘‘charity ball’ : 


I wish the charity ball every success it deserves. I have 
fever been able to feel the outraged sentiments of many good 
people at the prospect of a charity ball. I have often thought 
that there must be some defect, and that without remedy, in 
my spiritual machinery, because it is not able to turn out a 
word of revolt against the enterprise of benefiting charity and 
increasing benevolence in this manner. 

By all means let us ally our feet with our heads and our 
hearts with our heels in this undertaking. It will be a blessed 
thing if we can Jearn how to make all our happiness and glee 
radiant with the thought that our joy participates in the work 
of relieving the sorrow and penury of others. 


As to this particular kind of joy in relieving the 
needs of others, it is refreshing to read another letter 
in that same Chicago paper, sent to it from an old 
friend of The Sunday School Times : 


When the subject of a charity ball in Philadelphia came up 
in the office of ‘the Sunday School ‘limes Dr. Henry Clay 
Trumbull, the veteran editor, expressed what to me has always 
seemed the true Christian attitude, which is the common sense 
attitude, of course. He said that a charity ball was best il- 
lustrated in this way: | 

A man is passing along a street in the dusk of a cold evening, 
when he is hailed by a sick and starving person who has fallen 
on the sidewalk. ‘lhe appeal for immediate help touches the 
heart of the passerby, who has abundant means. He looks at the 
sorrowful brother and then says: ‘' My friend, I am anxious 
to assist you. I feelsuch a deep sympathy for you that money 
will be extended to you—on one condition. I see a violinist 
across the way, an expert, and as I delight in music I will ask 
him to play for me, and after enjoying his treat I will pass over 
to you through some intermediary a quarter of a dollar.”’ 

We are familiar with the reply made by the lady to the beg- 
gar as she was passing to her carriage from a charity ball. 
** Please give me something for bread,’’ cried the starveling. 
** Why, how impudent,"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘when I've been 
dancing all night for you."’ ‘The charity ball only serves to 
intensify the distance between the rich and the poor, and is a 
fooiish attempt to supply the lack of the personal sympathy and 
helpfulness which the deserving poor of the city need. 


There is a better way, and Joash, in spite of his later 
failings, proved it. In next week’s issue of the ‘Times 


an interesting account of the way in which one modern 
church installed and used a Joash chest, with great 
blessing to all concerned, will be reprinted here. It 
would be well worth while for many a church to follow 
up the Joash lesson with such a campaign. 
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_ adgment he pronounces upon them. 
' when the priests come very specially into prominence 


LESSON FOR APRIL 23 (2 Kings 11 : a1 to 12 : 16) 
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The Life and Duties of Judah’s Priests 





; By Professor James Robertson, D.D., LL.D. 





HE InstirutTion.—The priesthood was an early 
institution in Israel. In patriarchal times the 
head of the household acted as sacrificing priest ; 

but as soon as a sanctuary, however simple, is erected, 


_the priest appears in charge (Judg. 17). Although 


very elaborate regulations for priests and their service 
are related as having been given in the wilderness, 
little or nothing is recorded of the worship in that 
period ; but at the occupation of Canaan we find the 
Tabernacle containing the sacred Ark erected at 
Shiloh, with a hereditary priesthood in the family of 
Eli, and a sacrificial system in operation. 


With the building of the temple of Solomon it was — 


in the nature of the case that an ordered priesthood 
should come into prominence ; and throughout the 
period of the monarchy, while the temple stood and 
its services were maintained, the priests must have 
attained a position of influencé and importance, and 
the ritual would assume a developed and authoritative 
form. Much, however, which went on in the inner 
circle of professional life of the Sanctuary finds no 
record in the historical books relating to pre-exilian 
times. But we learn from the later books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah that, on the return from the captivity in 
Babylon, there was an organized priesthood ready to 
undertake the service of the newly-erected Temple, 
according to a ritual which presumably they had pre- 
served in a pious tradition during the Exile. It is to 
be noted also that, though the author of the books of 
Kings does not give us many details of the inner 
working of the system, such as the priestly author of 
Chronicles loves to dwell upon, yet he is careful to 
mention with commendation those kings who were 
exemplary in their encouragement of a purer worship, 
and, indeed, makes that the ground of. the favorable 
And. at times 


in public affairs, as in the minority of King Joash, the 
historian introduces us into the sacred precincts of 
the temple, and shows us something of the order and 
power of the priestly class. Still, we have to turn to 
books of a more distinctively priestly tone, such as 
Chronicles, and more especially to the priestly por- 
tions of the Pentateuch, in order to learn the organi- 
zation of the priests and the provisions made for the 


” performance of their daily duties. 


ORGANIZATION. —The priesthood in its full devel- 
opment is a highly organized body, with gradations of 
rank, each of which has its specified duties, the whole 
being expressive of one great idea or principle. In 
place of all the first-born males of Israel, who,are 
specially claimed as the Lord’s (Num. 3: 12, 45) the 
tribe of Levi is taken and set apart for the sacred ser- 
vice of the national worship. The idea is that all 
Israel is a holy people, and this is expressed by the 
setting apart of one whole representative tribe with 
vicarious access to God. To indicate the sacredness 
of this approach, there is a gradation in the functions 
of the different members. The Levitical family of 
Aaron are constituted priests, specially so called, and 
they alone have access to the Holy Place and perform 
the more important parts of the stated céremonial, 
while the remaining Levites assist or serve them in a 
subordinate capacity. And then the high priest, who 
is the hereditary head of the Aaronic family, distin- 
guished by a special dress, is alone allowed to enter 
the Most Holy Place, ‘‘not without blood,’’ once a 
year on the great Day of Atonement, bearing on his 
breast the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. For 
the sustained performance of their various duties there 
were divisions and orders in the tribe. There were 
three great ‘‘ families’’ in the whole tribe of Levi with 
specified duties about the sanctuary ; and the priests 
were divided into twenty-four orders or ‘‘ courses,’ 
who took turns of weekly service, changing every 
Sabbath (2 Kings II : 5-9). 

CEREMONIAL DutTIEs.—The routine duties of the 
common priest were very considerable. The fire on 
the altar of burnt-offering was never extinguished, and 
he had to see to its replenishing and, with the assist- 
ance of the Levites, to have the ashes removed to a 
clean place (Lev. 6: 8-13). Then there were the 
lamps to be trimmed and replenished with oil (Exod. 
27 : 20, 21), the care of the altar of incense (Exod. 30 : 
7, 8), the removal, once a week, of the showbread 
and the provision of a fresh supply (Lev. 24 : 5-9). 


Here is a gathering up of the main facts of priestly 
life and work in the Hebrew nation from the days 
when Abraham, as head of his household, served 
as the Hebrews’ first priest, down to the time when 
there was presented in the temple One who should 
forever do away with temporal mediators between 
God and man. It is evident that priests were very 
human ; that they had a central place in the life of 
God’s Chosen People; that some broke down be- 
fore the temptations that break men down to-day ; 
that some were faithful to the end. 








Then he had to conduct the more public celebrations 
of the temple worship. Every morning and every 
evening throughout the year there was the sacrifice of 
an animal, accompanied by the meal-offering and the 
drink-offering. On the Sabbath there was an addi- 
tional animal at the morning and evening sacrifice ; 
and the number of victims was increased on special 
occasions and at the great festivals (Num. 28, 29). 
There were minute directions prescribed for the pre- 
sentation of all these offerings ; and the priest had to 
take precautions that the animals offered were without 
blemish, and that he himself was suffering from no 
ceremonial defilement. 

TEACHING Duty.—Another very important. duty 
imposed upon the priest was to ‘‘teach the children 
of Israel all the statutes which Jehovah hath spoken 
unto them by Moses"’ (Lev. 10:11). The scope 
of this teaching was mainly to ‘‘ make a distinction 
between the holy and the common, and between 
the unclean and the clean’’ (Lev. 10: 10). Peo- 
ple would come to them with questions about cere- 
monial defilement and the rites necessary for purifi- 
cation, about permitted and prohibited foods, about 
vows and dedicated things, and we know not how 
many. other things, and it would be their duty to give 
instruction and, relieve burdened consciences. To 


_them also were committed the detection and treatment 


of leprosy (Lev. 13, 14), and the fixing of the ransom 
to be paid for things devoted to the Lord (Lev. 27). 
In general, although the distinction between secular 
and sacred was not so pronounced as in modern legis- 
lation, we may say that, while civil cases relating to 
persons and property were decided by the ‘ judge,”’ 
who would be the head of the tribe or family, the 
authority on all matters involving the principle of 
Israel as a ‘‘holy nation’’ were committed to the 
priest. 

We are told little in the Old Testament as to any 
provision for education in ancient Israel. We know, 
however, that the priests in Egypt were a learned 
class, and that the scribes in Babylonia were priests ; 
and, seeing that the Israelite priests were charged to 
teach the children of Israel ‘ allthe statutes which Je- 
hovah had spoken unto them by Moses,’’ it may be as- 
sumed that they nad the same functions. The younger 
members of the tribe, at all events, would require in- 
struction as to their future duties; and the regular 
priests would have, in the intervals of their attendance 
at the temple, sufficient leisure to give instruction to 
others as well as to cultivate such literary tasks as 
they were capable of performing. 

It is now understood that writing was practised in 
Palestine at a much earlier date than it used to be 
believed ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
practise was at least as early and as common in 
priestly circles as among prophetical and historical 
writers, especially if in Israel as elsewhere the official 
scribes were of the priestly class. There is much un- 
certainty as to the time and manner in which the 
various collections of laws in the Pentateuch were 
written in the form in which they lie before us. In 
any case these matters would be the concern of the 
priests in their own circles, and the process was no 
doubt a long and continuous one. 

THE PRIESTLY IDEAL.—The ideal in the institution 
of the priesthood was the same as that which lay at 
the root of prophetism. The prophets demanded 
fidelity to the one God, and insisted on justice and 
righteousness of life as, the essentials of national integ- 
rity ; and it was the function of the priests to see that 
these demands should have expression in a system of 


worship and ritual symbolizing the sacred relation of 
the people to God, and to elevate them as far as pos- 
sible to the ideal by teaching and enforcing the Law 
in which the Divine will was expressed. In earlier 
times, no doubt, the two classes worked in common 
to this end; and the prophets, however they may 
have occasion to denounce the formality of the wor- 
ship, always recognize the authority of the priests as 
teachers of the Law, and direct the people to listen to 
their words, 

SOCIAL STANDING. —Yet it is only too plainly indi- 
cated by the sacred historians and the writings of the 
prophets that, as time wore on, there was a cleavage 
between the two classes, for the prophets inveigh 
against the corruptions of worship in terms that al- 
most amount to a repudiation of the whole sacrificial 
system. There were circumstances, some of them in- 
cident to the very nature of their calling, and others 
due to the political and social condition of the times, 
that constituted a danger to the moral and spiritual 
fibre of the priests, and too often produced a deterio- 
ration in their character, lowering them in public 
esteem, and reacting in the degradation of the peo- 
ple themselves, The regular exercise of their cere- 
monial functions according to a strictly prescribed 
rubric carried with it the risk of lapsing into mechani- 
cal formality. The fact that the priests depended to 
a great extent on the dues and perquisites of the wor- 
shipers induced temptations to worldliness and greed. 
The hereditary principle on which the order was con- 
stituted admitted an admixture of lax and incompe- 
tent members. And, finally, the official position of 
the priests at the temple of Jerusalem, closely under 
the eye and the control of the king and court, de- 
prived them of the advantage which the prophets, be- 
longing to no guild or family, enjoyed as religious 
leaders. The result on the whole was that, whereas 
the prophets stood forth as fearless reprovers not only 
of people but of rulers, the priests aré seldom seen in 
that attitude, and ‘‘ Like priest, like people’’ was too 
often the order of the day.. Under apostate or irre- 
ligious kings their influence for good was held in 
abeyance : only at times when reforming pious kings 
were on the throne, or, as in the minority of Joash, 
when the administration fell into the hands of the 
high priest, do we find them standing forth as religious 
guides, 

THE BETTER PART.—It would, however, be unjust 
and untrue to history to regard the whole priesthood 
as a corrupt class, or to conclude that there was a 
perpetual discord between them and the prophets. 
Just as there were men calling themselves prophets 
who were unworthy of the name, so, on the other 
hand, in the priestly ranks there were ‘faithful 
found among the faithless.’’ In Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel we have two notable examples of prophets of 
priestly lineage ; and in the reforming movements of 
Hezekiah and Josiah we see the two classes working 
hand in hand. From the day when a pious mother 
dedicated her boy Samuel to the service of the Sanc- 
tuary, there must have been both among the priests 
and the people those to whom its worship was a spir- 
itual benefit. To the devout and thoughtful priest 
everything in his daily round of duty was calculated 
to minister to heart-religion. Those precautions 
against defilement were continual reminders of the 
character of him who had said: ‘‘ Ye shall be holy ; 
for I Jehovah your God am holy.’’ The shedding of 
blood and the mute suffering of the victims must, to 
any but the most insensate, have suggested the evil of 
sin and the need of atonement ; for, if these offerings 
were needed for the ‘‘ purifying of the flesh’’ and 
maintaining the standing of the worshiper in the com- 
munity, the thoughf could hardly fail to press itself 
upon a heart conscious of sin that an offering of a 
different kind was needed to secure peace with a holy 
God. 

And we have direct evidence of the elevating influ- 
ence of the temple service on those engaged in it. 
The sacred song, which the Levitical guilds assidv- 
ously cultivated, much of which has been enshrined 
in the book of Psalms, breathes the spirit of genuine 
devotion, and has become the treasured possession 
of the Christian church. The delight in God's 
House, and the longing desire to tread his courts, are 
far more than a national pride in an ornate ritual. 
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«+ My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of Jehovah ; my heart and my flesh cry out unto the 
living God" (Psa, 84 : 2). The priest who could 
thus pour out his soul was not entangled in a yoke of 
bondage to a dead ‘ceremonial. After the voice of 
prophecy was hushed, the tide of sacred song rolled 
on ; and when the glory of the temple had faded, the 
priest took up the pen of the scribe, and handed 
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down to us the priceless treasure of Sacred Scripture. 
And when at last He came to the’ temple who was 
prefigured and typified in its services, there were in 
its courts waiting to welcome him the pious priest 
Zechariah, the just and devout Simeon, and the aged 
Anna, who ‘departed not from the temple, worship- 
ping with fastings and supplications night and day.’’ 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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The Pocket Testament League Around 












- By George T. B. Davis 





When we work with supernatural forces, we must expect supernatural results. And we can 
have such results, in the richness that makes everything a glad surprise to those with whom 


God has his whole way. 


The Pocket Testament ministry that Mr. Davis has been describing in 
these columns is such a simple form of service that no one who goes into it is 


prepared for the 


stupendous results that follow. There seems to be no good reason why it should not be used of 


God for revolutionizing the world. 


It has already revolutionized many lives throughout the 


world. Will you join the thousands who are now hastening the Kingdom by this simple but so 


practical service ? 


This series of articles, with additional stirring narrative, fully illustrated, is now ready in book 


form, at 25 cents, from The Sunday School Times Co. 
the Sunday-school, with other information, will be sent free of charge. 


A leaflet telling how to start the League in 
Membership cards may be 


ordered at 25 cents a hundred; illustrated Testaments containing the League Pledge, cloth-bound, 


25c., $2.50 a dozen, $20 a hundred. 


In flexible leather, fitting vest pocket or lady’s purse, 50c. 


In ordering, state whether American Revision or King James Version is desired. 


Vil. THE LEAGUE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


** Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, | the Word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever,'’—1 Peter 1 : 23. 


N GREAT BRITAIN, as in other lands, the League 
has been welcomed as a valuable adjunct to all 
forms of Christian effort. The English people 

possess a deep reverence for the Word of God, and 
they readily endorse any movement which tends to 
exalt it, and make it a more vital factor in daily life. 
It is believed that in Great Britain, where the move- 
ment had its origin, there will be great results, as 
people carry God's Word, read it more regularly, and 
use it constantly in winning others to Christ. 

The first general introduction of the League into 
England occurred during the winter of 1908 and 1909, 
when Mr. Charles M. Alexander conducted several 
song services in Liverpool and other cities. At these 
gatherings the story of the launching of the move- 
ment in America, and the interest it aroused, was 
told, and large numbers eagerly enlisted. Again in 
September, 1910, during a series of conferences con- 
ducted by Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander, pastors 
and people heartily took up the plan. 

The League often arouses keen enthusiasm in 
places where one would least expect it. During a 
recent voyage from America to England on the Lusi- 
tania a hundred and fifty-four persons joined the 
League, including over a hundred members of the 
crew. A few years ago when crossing the Atlantic on 
the steamship Oceanic, I gave New Testaments to a 
number of the stewards. About a year later, as I 
stepped aboard the Baltic, I was cordially greeted by 
a big, stalwart steward ; I think the largest steward 
on the steamer. After we had been on the sea a day 
or two he showed me with much delight a little book. 
It was a New Testament. On the fly-leaf was his 
name and my own. He had received it just twelve 
months before. He said, ‘‘ For twenty-five years I 
followed the sea, and was in the South African war, 
but I never had the courage to have a Bible or Testa- 
ment with me until you gave me this. It has been 
with me every trip Across the Atlantic except one, It 
has traveled seventy thousand miles.’’ 

It was needless to ask him whether he was a Chris- 
tian, for the fact shone out of every line of his face. 
He said he had found Christ partly through reading 
the little book, and partly through talking with a 
Salvation Army man, Throughout the voyage, when- 
ever I passed him, no matter on what task he was 
engaged, he always had something to say about his 
new-found Master. Just as the steamer was docking 
at New York we were standing together on one of the 
upper decks of the steamer. As we were saying 
good-bye, he said, ** Would it not be nice to have a 
word of prayer before we separate?’’ We knelt 
down, and as that steward prayed the very flood- 
gates of heaven were opened, and the joy of the Lord 
filled our souls. 

In England, as in America, the simplicity and 
practicability of the Pocket Testament League appeals 
strongly to railway men. One day at the noon hour 
I had the pleasure of explaining the League to a body 
of railway men in a workshop near Cardiff, Wales, as 


they ate their luncheon. The men were keenly in- 
terested, and when an invitation was given more than 
seventy of them readily enlisted. Later other men 
joined, until the membership rose to over a hundred 
in that one railway workshop. Engineers, guards, 
and porters, all exhibited the same readiness to link 
themselves with the movement. At Helston, in 
Cornwall, a dozen porters and officials in the station 
joined in a few moments. 

In Birmingham, two-and-a-half years ago, nearly 
all the employees on one or two of the.street-car lines 
of the city joined the League. On my return last 
summer a conductor told me that he had:..read his 
Testament through at least a dozen times. . Most..of 
those I spoke to assured me that they had read theirs 
through at least once, Another conductor told in a 
letter what a pleasure it was to see passengers get out 
their Testaments and begin reading them ; ** My po- 
sition as conductor on the cars is such that I am able 
to see much of the reading matter which passengers 
peruse. It is delightful to see the men and boys, 
and sometimes girls, after paying their fare, pull out 
their Testament, nicely covered to keep it clean, and 
to watch the close attention they pay to it during their 
inward or homeward journey. I am sure that by this 
means many are getting to know something of the 
Scriptures which they would not know if it were left 
to their reading at home. 

Many of the best experiences have occurred on rail- 
way trains and steamships. Recently while en route 
from Cardiff to London on one of the express trains I 
handed a little Gospel to a boy who was looking out 
of the window as I passed through the corridor. He 
accepted it so thankfully that I stopped to talk with him, 
and presently gave him a Testament, getting a prom- 
ise that he would carry it with him and read it daily, 
In reply to my questions as to whether he had ever 
definitely accepted Christ as his own personal Saviour, 
he said he had never taken that step, although he had 
been praying each evening for some time. He said 
he had begun to do this of his own accord, for his 
father was simply a theist, and his mother had never 
spoken to him about becoming a Christian. In a few 
moments he declared that he would then and there 
accept Christ as his Saviour, and in our compartment 
we had a time of prayer. The boy not only joined 
the Pocket Testament League himself, but said he 
would promote the movement among the boys who at- 
tended his college. A few weeks later he wrote say- 
ing how glad he was that he had joined the League ; 
that fifteen of the college boys had already joined, 
and that fifteen others wished to enlist. 

One day while the train stopped at Gloucester a 
number of Gospels were given to the railway employ- 
ees on the platform. As the train’started my fellow- 
passenger remarked that such distribution of God's 
Word was a most interesting work. When I explained 
the aim and objects of the Pocket Testament League 
as a method of developing Christian character and of 
soul-winning, he was deeply interested. He proved 
to be a member of Parliament. ‘He said ‘that’ he be- 
lieved the League would prove both popular and. help- 
ful among his constituents, and that he would gladly 
arrange a meeting for the promotion of it. “*:*: 
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At one of the largest and best-known hotels in Lon- 
don many of the staff enlisted. Through the gift of 
a Testament one of the telephone men was led to ac- 
cept Christ, and a few weeks later he pulled out his 
Testament and showed with pride how he had been 
reading not one, but two or three chapters a day. 
In a restaurant on the Strand nineteen of the wait- 
resses and other employees readily accepted 
Testaments, and were enrolled as members. Three 
months later one of them told now she had read the 
Testament through, and enquiries elicited the fact that 
six of these waitresses read their Testament or the 
train as they came to work each morning. 

In Birmingham large numbers of boys and girls, as 
well as adults, are members of the League. The 
girls had some difficulty about pockets for carrying 
Testaments, but recently a plan was suggested which 
has solved the difficulty, and which has proved popu- 
lar among older people as well. The children were 
given pieces of cloth, and made neat little bags for 
carrying the Testaments, These were either carried 
slung from the neck and worn beneath the dress or 
pinned to their skirts. The bag proved a boon to 
boys and men also, for it gave them a method of 
carrying a Testament without getting it soiled. 

The honorary secretary of the League in the British 
Isles is Mr. Francis C. Brading, whose headquarters 
are at 15 Strand, London. Mr. Brading has worked 
energetically for the spread of the movement, not only 
in Great Britain, but throughout the world. He is 
secretary of the Scripture Gift Mission, which pub- 
lishes one of the special League Testaments that has 
proved a great blessing. 





For Children at Home 





When Kenneth Walked the Rail 


By Emily Rose Burt 


" EMEMBER to be a good boy in school to-day, 
Kenneth,’’ said his mother, as she buttoned 
his little blue coat up to his chin, and kissed 

him good-by ; ‘‘ and don’t walk on the rail.’’ 

Kenneth acted sulky as he trudged off down the 


street. ‘‘It's no fun ’less I walk on the rail,’’ he 
grumbled. ‘‘I c’n heat the car all right when it 
comes,’’ 


He kicked up the dust spitefully with the toes of 
his shoes, and mumbled to himself. It was always 
such sport to balance on the shining rail and see how 
far and how fast he could go without slipping off. 
Mother was mean to say he couldn't. 

Kenneth etiged up next to the car track, and walked 
along close to it for a few steps. 

**I sh’d think I might,’’ he muttered. 

‘*No-o-0-0 ! No-o-0-0! No-o-o-o0!’’ hummed 
the wind down the telephone poles. 

‘¢] shan’t mind you—old telephone poles,’’ cried 
Kenneth. 

‘*Oh-oo-00 ! 
the wires. 

But Kenneth would not listen. He put one naughty 
foot up on the rail, and then the other. 

Clip-clap! clip-clap! How he zipped along on the 
narrow rail! He hadn't slipped yet. Hi, there! 
Almost tumbled off that time. Clip-clap! clip-clap ! 
Faster and faster. He was running now, with his eyes 
fixed on the rail just ahead. 

He did not see the car rounding the curve, nor hear 
the harsh jangle of the warning gong. 

‘* Hey, boy ! get off the track !’’ shouted an angry 
voice, 

Startled, Kenneth looked up. His feet slipped, and 
down he went with a jar, scraping his ankles on the 
hard edge of the rail. Before he could move, a huge 
grinding shadow bore down on him. He shut his 
eyes and shuddered. But his eyes stayed shut hardly 
asecond, Then he opened them again, and there 
was the car halted not two feet away, and the motor- 
man fiercely pounding his gong and still shouting at 
him. 

Kenneth scrambled out of the way as fast as possi- 
ble, and the car passed on, but he had been thor- 
oughly frightened ; and, besides, he could not help 
limping, his ankles pained him so. 

‘«What s’pose they hadn’t seen me!’’ he whis- 
pered to himself, tremblingly. ‘*Oh, what s’ pose 
they hadn’t !”’ 

And that night after he had told his mother all about 
it, he said earnestly, ‘‘I won’t ever walk on the rail 
again, mother, not ever again till you say I may.’’ 

SaLemM, Mass. 


Oh-oo-o00 !’’ moaned the wind in 
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Sunday-School Work That Wins the Boy | 








Dull Dick 
H, SO dull and so listless that he was the teach- 
er's despair! He was more than dull and list- 
less ; he was depraved, he was sullen, he was 
unlovable. 

His mother had told her that the only way to get 
along with Dick was to give him good thrashings 
‘‘ever’ once 'n a while’’; but, ‘‘as you're only a 
Sunday-school teacher, I s’ pose you cayn’t lick 'im."’ 

‘«No, I cannot whip Dick, but I can and will study 
the boy. There is some reason for his peculiar char- 
acteristics ; we may be able to help him."’ 

This teacher was a trained nurse, and knew that for 
every effect there must be some cause, also that phy- 
sical disorders of the body are often the cause of men- 
tal backwardness and moral depravity. She’ knew 
that ‘‘licking*’ would not kill a tapeworm, or- remove 
adenoids, or perform surgical operations which were 
sadly needed. 

She watched Dick carefully ; he was bad without 
seeming to realize the fact. It appeared as though 
the moral nature had been left out of his makeup. 
There seemed nothing to appeal to, and yet she was 
able to win his love (if such a diluted composition 
could be called love), and hence felt that something 
ought to be done, and she had faith to believe that 
something would be done. 

She knew that defective hearing is often the cause 
of a child’s seeming stupidity ; but she saw that.Dick 
could hear well when he was not too ‘‘ bad”’ or indo- 
lent to listen. She spoke of the case to the head 
doctor at the hospital ; he asked that Dick be brought 
for examination. The doctor gained his confidence ; 
a much-needed surgical operation was performed. In 
six months’ time Dick became a bright, teachable, 
lovable boy.— Zia Bartlett Simmons, Plateau City, 
Colorado. 


How “ My Class of Boys” was Organized 


Y CLASS of seventeen boys was organized at 
their own request. Young folks are delighted 
with constitutions and officers and committees 

and business meetings. Familiarity with these mat- 
ters has not yet taken the romance out of them. They 
are discovering the joys of co-operation, and it is the 
teacher's pleasure to direct them in this new country. 

So far as possible, the class organization should be 
formed by the young people themselves, the teacher 
putting in a quiet word only where it is necessary. 
Let it appear to be ¢heir organization, and not yours, 
and they will enjoy it far more. , 

Therefore I did not write a constitution for my 
class, but asked the class one Sunday to appoint a 
committee on constitution consisting of three boys. 

I did not suggest what three should be appointed, 
but took those they gave me ; and the selection was 
an excellent one. 

We spent a delightful evening in my study writing 
the constitution, with the accompaniment of a box of 
candy. We talked over what a constitution ought to 
contain, and after I had given a hint or two the boys 
were able to formulate the various articles and sec- 
tions fairly well. Though the result is not in all 
points quite as I would have it, yet it is their own, 
and is most creditable to them. 

I will copy this simple constitution, introducing 
annotations, and thus I can give the best idea of the 
class organization : 


ARTICLE I.— NAME. 
This class shall be called The Knights of Honor. 


We left the name blank, to be determined later by 
vote of the class, and this is the name chosen. I sent 
to a Sunday-school supply house for a dozen different 
celluloid class pins,1 costing a centeach. These were 
passed around and discussed, and the class took the 
pin and accompanying name that pleased them. 

ARTICLE II.—OBjEcT. 

The objects of the class are Bible study, to help one an- 

other, and to have good times together. 


It is well to have the class repeat this article occa- 


1 These pins are made by che David C. Cook Publishing Co., of 
Elgin, Illinois. 


There is little need in these days for a teacher of a 


are: Milton S. Littlefield’s “ Hand- 
work in the Sunday-school ” ($1); “ Building Boy- 
hood: a of Principles,” by Lee F. Hanmer, 
Philip E. Howard, and others ($1); “ The Boy and 

Church,” by Eugene C. Foster (75 cents) ; 
appy Hours for the Boys and Girls,” by Daniel 
ood Lewis (50 cents) ; and “A Boy’s-Eye View 
of the Sunday-school,” by “Pucker” (60 cents). 
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sionally in concert at the opening of the weekly reci- 
tations. 
ARTICLE III.— MEMBERS. 

The members of the class shall be boys who are nomi- 
nated by the membership committee and voted in by the 
class. ‘Ihe teacher may terminate membership for fersist- 
ent failure in attendance, home study, or attention in the 
class, and in the general exercises of the school. 


The reader may guess which sentence thus far came 
most directly from my pen! But the boys assented 
to this very heartily, and even would have made it 
more stringent than I thought wise. 


ARTICLE 1V.—BvuTTON. 


The class button shall be red, with a gold shield bearing 
a white cross and the letters, ‘* K. H.,’’ in black. 


ARTICLE V.—TEACHER. 
The teacher shall be appointed by the superintendent. 
In his absence, substitute teachers shall be obtained by 
the class officers. 


This is an important section. An invitation to 
teach, coming from a committee of the boys them- 
selves, is very likely to be accepted. I find that the 
boys are very enterprising and successful in getting 
substitute teachers. 


ARTICLE VI,—OFFICERS. 

The officers. shall be a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. The president shall preside at the 
business meetings of the class, and superintend the work 
of the committees. He shall take the lead in obtaining 
substitute teachers. The vice-president shall help the 
president in every way, and do his work in his absence. 
The secretary shall kee= the records of the class, and take 
charge of the attendance cards. The treasurer shall take 
charge of the collection and of all class money. 


When you come to elect these officers, it will be 
well to say a few words about the qualifications that 
each should have, and then let the boys or girls nom- 
inate freely for each, afterward voting by ballot. It 
is better not to have the ideal selection than to dic- 
tate; and at the next election there will be a re- 
arrangement. 

ARTICLE VII.—CoMMITTEES. 
Section 1.—Membership Committee. This committee 


shall consist of three members, whose duty it shall be to 
to obtain new members for the class. 


The size of these committees will depend, of course, 


upon the size of your class, and some committees, 
such as the social committee, may well be made 
larger than others. Give every one an office or a 
place on some committee. 


Section 2.—Social Committee. This committee shall con- 
sist of three members, whose duty it shall be to plan and 


carry out class socials at the homes of the members or 
elsewhere. 


I have this committee meet at my house and plan 
the socials with me. I have bought sixteen folding 
chairs which the boys transport from house to house. 
We have monthly socials at the time and place most 
convenient for the parents. I insist that the ‘*treat’’ 
shall be simple, and the hour of adjournment early. 
We begin our socials with a formal business meeting, 
which the boys enjoy for its practise of parliamentary 
law. Then, for the rest of the evening—fun ! 


Section 3.—Attendance Committee. This committee shall 
consist of three members, whose dutyit shall be to take 
the home-study slips to the absentees, learn the reason for 
their absencé, and report to the teacher, 


Ina large class there are usually a few absentees, 


This committee shows them that they are not. for- 
gotten, and helps to keep the attendance at high- 
water mark, 


Section 4.—Room Committee. This committee shall 
consist of three members, whose duty it shall be to arrange 
chairs and hymn-books, open and shut the door and -glass 
partition, take care of the ventilation, and tidy the class- 
room after the recitation, 


I also have the room committee distribute the pen- 
cils, paper, home-study slips, and the like. 


Section 5.—Athletic Committee. This committee shall 
consist of three members, whose duty it shall be to organ- 
ize the class for athletic sports, hold contests with other 
classes, and in other ways promote athletics in the class. 


It is winter, and this committee has not done-much 
yet. Iam not afraid that it will not:get to work in 
the spring. 

Section 6.—Order Committee. This committee shall 


consist of the officers, whose duty it shall be to keep order 
in the class. 


It is a first-rate plan to read this section to the class 
occasionally. 

After this constitution was thus formed, I had the 
class meet in my study one evening, and I read the 
constitution, article by article, explaining everything 
and answering questions. It was voted article by 
article, and then as a whole. 

Next we elected officers, and the newly chosen 
president and secretary were put right to work. Since 
then the plan has worked admirably. 

This constitution is very simple. It is better, as'I 
told the boys, to start out with a simple organization, 
and elaborate it as we find need. For example, we 
had no athletic committee in our constitution at first, 
but the boys promptly inserted one. That was some- 
thing I learned about boys.— Amos R. Wells, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


& 


200 Boys Face Christian Service 


EBRUARY 17, 1911, was an eventful day in the 
history of the Advanced Division, when about 
200 boys between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty, and their teachers, representing nearly forty 
Sunday-schools, met in the banquet hall of Central 
Methodist Church, Hamilton, Ontario. It was the 
first of its kind, a unique affair, The tables were 
tastefully arranged. On the wall behind the speakers 
was this motto: ‘‘What shall it profit a community 
if it gain the whole world and lose its own boys.”’ 

After the good things had been disposed of and the 
boys had given vent to their enthusiasm in song and 
‘*yells,"’, Mayor Lees introduced Mr. W. C. Pearce 
of Chicago, Superintendent of the International Adult 
Department, who spoke on the ‘‘ Victorious Life.’’ 

Few men anywhere receive such ovations as did 
these two gentlemen. In opening, Mr. Pearce said, 
‘* This is the first gathering of its kind to be held in 
North America, and Hamilton is probably beginning 
a movement the importance of which the workers here 
little dream of.’’ Not a few times he was interrupted 
in his address by the generous applause of the boys. 

The object of this meeting was to gather from five 
to ten boys in their teens from each Sunday-school 
and show to them their responsibility and opportunity 
in the Sunday-school and church life and attempt to 
tie them up to some definite Christian service. 

At 8.15 the boys and their teachers marched into 
the main auditorium for a public mass meeting, where 
the Rev. E. W. Halpenny, the Provincial Sunday- 
school Secretary, spoke on ‘‘ The Kingdom Vision,"’ 
followed by an address by Mr. Pearce on ‘‘Winning 
Boys.’’ 

At the close of the service not a few of the boys 
came forward and expressed their wish to enlist in the 
service of their Master. 

The result of such a service cannot be measured.or 
weighed. Days after the event some of the boys re- 
ported the profitable evening, relating parts of the 
addresses to their clubs and social gatherings, others 
came to me and spoke of the great time they had. 
One of the boys said to Mr. Pearce, ‘‘ 1 had made up 
my mind to become a Christian business man, but 
now I'll become a minister of the gospel."’ To God 
be the glory.—-D. H’ Wing, Hamilton, Ont. 
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LESSON 4. APRIL 23. JOASH REPAIRS THE TEMPLE 


2 Kings 11 : 2 to 12: 16. Commit verse I] 


Golden Text: Then the people rejoiced, for that they offered willingly.—1 Chronicles 29 : 9 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


AS any one here ever heard of a church fair ? 
Attended one? Worked in one? What is a 
church fair, or bazaar? Why are such fairs 

held? Is the money that they ‘' raise” usually put 
to good use? Why, then, does any one ever object 
to church fairs? What do you think about them ? 
Are they wise or unwise? Do they help or hinder 
the best life of the church ? 

Lead the class into a free discussion of the church 
fair question,—the whole matter of the raising of 
money for God's work by indirect methods that de- 

end upon buying and selling for their success. Per- 
Rane your own church or one of its organizations 
has recently held such an affair; this will give you 
all the better opportunity for discussion. Let the class 
express their own views, for and against, without any 
indication from yourself as to your thought on the 
subject. Then turn to the lesson. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


DiscoverINnG A NEED.—A young man who was not 
pastor, but king, wanted very much indeed to raise 
money, and a great deal of it, for church work. The 
wonderful temple of his people, built by Solomon, 
was badly in need of repair—why? See Beecher on 
verse 5. Before going further, a visit to the temple 
to see its wonders fans be taken by the whole class, if 
‘Visiting the Lesson Scenes” is used. 

How old was Joash when he came to the throne? 
Under whose teaching and advice was he then? 
What sort of teaching was it? (v. 2.) Was it faér for 
Jehoiada to teach Joash that way, and deliberately 
try to influence him in the right direction? An in- 
teresting answer is given in the Round-Table (1). 

The PLan DraGs.—Whod, then, proposed a chutch 
fair or a money-raising bazaar to meet the needs of a 
building-fund for the temple? Noone? Then it is 
not Aere that we find the Bible suggesting or approv- 
ing church fairs, 

hat was Joash’s plan, as he at first proposed it? 
On the three or four different kinds of revenue that 
are touched on in verse 4, see Professor Beecher, and 
President Sanders’ 4th paragraph. Would such a 
plan be likely to bring in plenty of money? Was the 
repairing then promptly attended to? How does 
verse 6 look to the class? Was it dishonesty, graft, 
carelessness, or what, that was the cause of this? 
The lesson-writers express varying views : see Pro- 
fessor Beecher, Mr. Ross’ 2d paragraph, Mr. Pier- 
son's 3d paragraph, and Mr, pean, gcc 2d paragraph. 

We are not told how old Joash was when he first 
planned to repair the temple. But there was evi- 
dently a lapse of years between that time, in verse 4, 
and the time when, thirty years old, in verse 6, he 
indignantly demanded of the priests why the work 
had never been done. Even then there seems to 
have been a strange reluctance to do the thing (v. 8). 
What sort of men were the priests of thatday? A 
great deal of interesting information about them is 
given in Professor Robertson's article, on page 167. 

Tue PLan Succeeps.—And then the. long delayed 
work got done, and in a very simple way. Let the 
class tell the story of verses 9-15. It will add to the 
reality of the incident if you try Mr. Wells’ ‘t Nov- 
elty”” of this week, bringing a Joash chest into class, 
and using it both for the offering and for the ques- 
tion-test that he describes. During this part of the 
lesson the following teaching material from these 
columns may be drawn upon: 


How the gifts were made, and recorded (Beecher, on 
VS. 9-10), 

The importance and simplicity of thinking out inventions 
(Ridgway, 4). ’ 

What a wrl/ing offering really is (Illustrations, 5). 

A good teaching plan with paper-money and questions 
and Bible references on giving (Lovett, 4 ff. ). 

The way to give (Wells, Question 27). 

Was it right to trust the workmen as they did ? (Beecher, 
on vs. 14-15; Ridgway, last paragraph.) 

A practical application, by interesting giving-plans, is 
made in Mrs. Bryner’s article. 


A very direct and profitable missionary application, 
in four points, is made in Mr. Pierson’s article. It is 
well worth using eae in class, 

ArE WE UP To OLD TESTAMENT STANDARDS ?—It did 
not seem to occur to Joash, or Jehoiada, or the people 
of Judah, to get up a great sale, or fair, or bazaar, or 
Bupper, or ‘‘ entertainment” of any sort, to raise this 
money for the Lord’s work. Where in the Bible do 
we find the buying-and-selling principle of getting 
money for the Lord’s treasury? It does not seem to 
be there. Outright giving is the only way that the 


Read chapters 12 and 17 


4 And Je-ho’ash said to the priests, All the money of the 
hallowed things that is brought into the house of Jehovah, ! in 
current money, ? the money of the persons for whom each man 
is rated, and all the woony that it cometh into any man’s heart 
to bring into the house of Jehovah, 5 let the priests take it to 
them, every man from his uaintance ; they shall repair 
the breaches of the house, wheresoever any breach shall be 
found. 6 But it was so, that in the three and twentieth year 
of king Je-ho’ash the priests had not repaired the breaches of 
the house. 7 ‘Then king Je-ho’ash called for Je-hoi’a-da the 
priest, and for the o¢her priests, and said unto them, Why re- 
pair ye not the breaches of the house ? now therefore take no 
more money from your acquaintance, but deliver it for the 
breaches of the house. 8 And the priests consented that they 
should take no more money from the people, neither repair the 
breaches of the house. 

9 But Je-hoi’a-da the priest took a chest, and bored a hole 
in the lid of it, and set it beside the altar, on the right side as 
one cometh into the house of Jehovah: and the priests that 
kept the threshold put therein all the money that was brought 
into the house of Jehovah. 10 And it was so, when they saw 
that there was much money in the chest, that the king's ® scribe 
and the high priest came up, and they * put up in bags and 
counted the money that was found in the house of Jehovah. 
11 And they gave the money that was weighed out into the 
hands of them that did the work, that had the oversight of the 
house of Jehovah ; and they 5 paid it out to the carpenters and 
the builders, that wrought upon the house of Jehovah, 12 and 
to the masons and the hewers of stone, and for buying timber 
and hewn stone to repair the breaches of the house of Jehovah, 
and for all that 6 was laid out for the house to repair it. 13 
But there were not made for the house of Jehovah cups of sil- 
ver, snuffers, basins, trumpets, any vessels of gold, or vessels 
of silver, of the money that was brought into the house of Je- 
hovah ; 14 for they gave that to them that did the work, and 
repaired therewith the house of Jehovah. 15 Moreover they 
reckoned not with the men, into whose hand they delivered 
the money to give to them that did the work; for they dealt 
faithfully. 

1 Or, even the money of every one that passeth the numbering See 
Ex. 30.13. * Heb. each man the money of the souls of his estimation. 
See Lev. 27.2. %Or, secretary * Heb. d0und up and &c. » Heb. 
brought it forth. * Heb. went forth. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

What estimate shall we make of Joash’s life as a whole? 
(Ross, throughout; Sanders, 6-8.) 

How may we liken this work to the rebuilding of human 
temples of God? (Pierson, 1.) 

What place did Jehoiada occupy in Joash’s life (Ridg- 
way, 3.) 

How may we outline the lesson? (Lovett; Wells.) 

What arg some rewards of right giving? (Lovett, last 
paragraph. ) 

What can a boy do for God’s house? (Wells, point 29.) 

What was the difference between Phoenician Baalism and 
the local high places ? (Sanders, 1.) 

What points of fact does the lesson reveal ? (Sanders, 9.) 

Verse 21.—Why is the king sometimes called Joash, 
sometimes Jehoash? How could a seven-year-old boy 
perform the duties of a king? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 3.—What were the high places? (Beecher ; San- 
ders, 1.¥ 

Verse 4.— What is meant by ‘‘ the money of the hallowed 
things’’? What is meant by ‘‘ the persons for whom each 
man is rated’’ ? (Beecher ; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 5.—-Who are referred to by ‘*them’’?) Why 
every man from his acquaintance’’?? What were ‘‘ the 


_ breaches of the house’ ? (Beecher ; Sanders, 3.) 


Verses 7, 8.—Was this appropriation by the priests of 
the money that should have been used to repair the breaches 
of the house what would be called to-day‘‘ graft ’’ ? (Beecher; 
Koss, 2; Pierson, 3; Ridgway, 2.) 

Verse 10.—What office was that of the king’s scribe? 
Was the high priest Jehoiada ? (Beecher; Ross, 2.) 

Verse 13.—What were the purposes of the various re- 
— mentioned here? (Beecher. ) 

erse 15.—Was it good business to make no accounting 
with those who were responsible for the money ? (Beecher ; 
Ross, 3; Ridgway, 5.) 

Verse 16.—What were ‘‘trespass-offerings ’’ and ‘‘ sin- 

offerings ’’? (Beecher ; Sanders, 5.) 





Bible considers worthy of God’s people, or of God's 
work. It would be well if we were all as ashamed of 
not giving as was the little boy told of.in the 3d Round- 
Table Illustration. Any other method than outright 
giving is a pitiable admission of selfishness. ‘Study 
the Notes on Open Letters in this issue; and get so 
clear yourself on the principle that underlies this 
matter that neither your class, your school, nor your 
church can continue (if they have done so in the 
past) to rob themselves and others of the blessing of 
giving freely to Him from whom they have so freely 
received. God will never ask as much from us as he 
has given to us (John 3: 16). 





———} 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis ]. Beecher, D.D. 


HE Para.Let Account.—It is partly a duplicate 
of the account in Kings, but with more varia- 
tions of phraseology than is usual in these cases 

(2 Chron, 24: 1-14).. It magnifies —e part. 

Time.—The forty years of Joash’s reign. By one 
count 886 to 847 B.C.; by another 835 to 796 B. C 

The Historical Situation.—Jehu in Northern Israel 
has exterminated the dynasty of Omri, and has be- 
come tributary to Assyria. He put down the religion 
of Baal, but was oe mpeg | to Jehovah because he 
maintained the religion of the calves and the high- 
places. Israel and Judah were distressed by the in- 
vasions of Hazael of Damascus and Mesha of Moab 
(2 Kings 10: 29 ff., 32 ff., 13 : 20, 12: 17 ff., and the 
Moabite stone). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 21—/ehoash : Elsewhere Joash (for example, 
2 Kings 12:19), The name means ‘Jehovah is 
strong.” The longer and the shorter forms seem to be 
used indifferently.—Seven years old: Often a king’s 
reigning is done mostly by his advisers. The ad- 
visers of Joash seem to have had an easier time when 
he was little than after he became a man. 

Verses 2-3.—/ehotada... instructed him: Was 
his authoritative and God-commissioned adviser. 
What is implied in Kings is expressed in Chronicles,_ 
namely that Joash did wrong after the death of 

ehoiada. — Howdett the highplaces: ‘The illegal 
ocal places of sacrifice (Deut. 12: 2 ff., etc.) The 
words ‘‘howbeit” and ‘‘still” imply that the right 
doing of Joash was to this extent incomplete. 

Verses 4-5.—/ehoash said; After his marriage, 
apparently (2 Chron. 24: 3 ff.), and therefore man 
years after he became king.— Zhe money of the hal- 
lowed things: A general SE peng es Certain parts 
of the revenues of thé temple are'to’ be used for the 
repairs. Three Fg ae ag follow (see the marginal 
renderings)—‘‘the money of a man that passes,” 
‘*the money of the persons for whom a man is rated,” 
and voluntary gifts. In Chronicles the whole thin 
is described as ‘‘ the contribution that Moses... lai 
upon Israel in the wilderness” (2 Chron. 24: 6, 9, 
comp. Exod. 30 : 13 and 38 : 26; Lev. 27; Exod. 25: 
2ff., and 35: 5ff., with the marginal references in 
each place). If they did not directly practise the penta- 
teuchal precepts, they at least used them as prece- 
dents.— 70 them ; Tothe priests themselves.—Every 
man from his acguaintance : It is implied that they 
will solicit. In Chronicles the statementis : ‘‘Go out 
unto the cities of Judah, and gather.”—Breaches : 
We should infer that the temple had been damaged 
by the adherents of Athaliah, even if the Chronicler 
did not say so (2 Chron. 24: 7). 

Verses 6-8.— The three and twentieth year: The 
year after the death of Jehu of Israel.— Why repair 
ye not: The thing charged against them is not graft, 
but inefficiency. It was to be a work of years, but 
they were to ‘‘hasten” it; and they had not (2 Chron, 
24: 5). A better business plan was needed. ~ 

Verses 9-10.—Put therein all the money: The 
givers saw their money deposited, like passengers on 
a pay-as-you-enter car. AlSo the giving was made 
public ; it was a case where emulation would lead to 
generosity. Furthermore, they advertised widely 
(2 Chron. 24: 9).—Zhe king’s scribe: We have no 
means of defining fully the respective functions of 
the scribe and the recorder at the court of David and 
his successors. From the present instance one would 
infer that financial bookkeeping was one of the duties 
of the scribe.— The highpriest: Jehoiada. Ordinarily, 
doubtless, he performed this act by deputy (2 Chron. 
24: 11).—Came up: At these times the chest was 
carried from its place at the temple entrance to some 
suitable chamber (2 Chron. 24: 11). 

Verse 13.—Cups: Shallow basins, suitable for 
holding blood to be sprinkled with hyssop (Exod. 1 : 
22).—Snuffers : For trimming the wicks of the lamps. 
—B8asins: Deeper bowls, suitable for pouring or 
tossing out a liquid. They used the silver as money, 
not as materials for fine furniture. After the work 
was done, however, they made some articles out of 
what silver was left (2;Chron. 24: 14). 

Verses 14-15.—TZhey reckoned not with the men: 
On general principles, this was not good business. 
Whether it was good business in this case depends on 
what they knew concerning the men. 

Verse 16.—Trespass-offerings ... sin-offerings: 
It is difficult to define them briefly. Read Leviticus 
4, 5,6, 7,14: 12ff., and Numbers 5 : 6-8,6: 12. There 
were money ratings connected with some of these 
offerings. ‘The reader is guarded against thinking 


that these are included in the specifications in verse 4. 
Auburn, N. Y. 





LESSON FOR APRIL 23 (2 Kings 11 :21 to 12: 16) 


Religion that Did Not Last 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


HE story of King Joash is a sad commentary on 
the futility of a merely imposed and institutional 
religion: the tragedy of a religion without 

spontaneity and without spirituality. 

Our first glimpse of Joash is fullof. promise. Some- 
how our heart goes out to, and we expect much of, the 
little lad who was rescued from the river of blood 
threugh which his savage grandmother, Athaliah, 
daughter of Jezebel, had waded to the throne of 
David. Last scion and solitary hope of the house of 
David, the little child, hidden at first in a lumber 
room in the palace and later in the precincts of the 
temple, passed his tenderest years within sound and 
sight of almost every detail of the temple-worship, 
and under the watchful care of the aged priest Jeho- 
iada. It was like the first years of the little Samuel; 
but how different the issue! For when the child 
Joash was but seven years old, there came upon him 
the excitement and dramatic changes of a revolution 
worked by his protector Jehoiada; and the boy who 
had been secluded in the temple chambers suddenly 
found himself the center of huzzaing multitudes and 
crowned and anointed king. No wonder the lad 
clung to his ‘‘father” Jehoiada who now became 
regent rather than priest: political rather than eccle- 
siastical minister. And when we hear that Joash 
‘did that which was right in the sight of Jehovah” 
during these early years and that he showed concern 
for the repairing of the temple, it seems as if the 

romise of his anxiously tended childhood were to be 
ulfilled. At first he suggests that the work of the 
restoration of the temple should be financed and 
carried out under the direction of the priests: and 
when this plan failed owing to the incredible apathy 
and dishonesty of the priests, the king sharply re- 
buked the whole body of ecclesiastical authorities 
with his own ‘‘father” Jehoiada at their head; and 
directed that anew plan should be adopted which 
relegated the temple ministers to a secondary place, 
appealed directly tothe people, and gave guarantees 
oF honesty by the appointment of the king’s own sec- 
retary to act with the high priest in auditing accounts 
and in seeing to it that the work was in the hands of 
trustworthy contractors. All this is on the surface 
hopeful as the beginning of the fulfilment of the 
promise of the, king’s childhood. a ethay , 

And yet.when we-look closer,.the shadows pegin to 
appear. .What had become of that Covenant between 
" Tehovaii ‘and the king and the people” which was his 
coronation’s own crown, and which had been ratified 
by the destruction of Baal worship, and the reorgani- 
zation of the temple ritual? How had the House 
of Jehovah come, after twenty years, to be in such 
disrepair, and its ministers so careless and corrupt? 
Had Jehoiada himself become so absorbed in political 
affairs as Regent or Prime Minister that he had like 
a Richelieu merged the ecclesiastic in the statesman, 
and even suppressed (see i 29: 26) the ministry of 
the living word of God ? as the evil taint of Baal- 
worship and of its immoralities in Joash’s blood, in- 
herited from his infamous Zidonian ancestress ? 


Anyhow there is a certain ominous absence of any, 


sign on the king’s part of personal devotion to 
Jehovah, such as shines, for example, theough all we 
read.of David’s or of Solomon’s connection with the 
work of temple-building: the dragging slackness of 
the priests betokens the utter absence of a living 
faith: the one gleam of brightness is among the com- 
mon folks, the contractors and the workmen: they at 
least ‘‘dealt faithfully.” So that upon the whole we 
are not greatly surprised when we read in the Chron- 
icles that on Jehoiada’s death King Joash fell an 
easy prey to the flatteries of the aristocracy, who 
were pagan at heart; and he and they ‘‘ forsook the 
house of Jehovah, God of their fathers, and served 
the Asherim and the idols’”’: the fight of the higher 
moral nature against the baser instincts, which was 
the essence of Jehovah-worship, was abandoned for 
a riot of sensual excess. 

But while this throwing off of religion as one doffs 
a mask does not greatly startle us, we are none the 
less shocked to learn that Joash added to apostasy the 
hideous crimes of sacrilege and murder. here must 
surely have been a history of the buffeting and sup- 
pression of a remorseful conscience behind his fury 
against the prophet who would fain call him back to 
his allegiance of Jehovah,—a fury so insensate that, 
though the prophet was his own protector’s son, ‘‘ be- 
tween the temple and the altar,”—the very precincts 
which had sheltered his own childhood, and which 
those who had placed him on the throne had refused to 
stain with the blood of a royal murderess most justly 
put to death,—/here, King Joash ordered the prophet 
Zechariah to be slain; and the horror of the sacrileg- 
ious crime hovered over the holy house and over the 
mind of Israel down to Jesus’ day (Matt. 23: 35). 
The last scene of allis in keeping with this sordid 
crime. A handful of Syrians (agents of the wrath of 
God) swept into the city and ‘‘destroyed all the 
princes” who had dragged the king back into the 
mire of heathenism; and the king himself is killed in 
his bed by his own servants in revenge for his treat- 
ment of the family of Jehoiada. 
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One leaves the story haunted by the two contrasted 
pictures—*‘ the beautiful face of a child,”—the object 
of loving solicitude and eager hope; and the ‘cruel 
and angry face” of that same child now grown toa 
heavy loAadment middle life,—face of a man witha 
squandered spi-itual inheritance, an insulted con- 
science, a murderer’s memories, and a lost soul. 
From such a fate neither religious instruction nor an 
interest in the institutions of religion will save us: but 
only a personal leaning on the grace of a Holy God. 


‘Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 


HE money of the persons for whom each man is 
rated ios : 4). he government of Syria in re- 
cent times has derived its income from three main 

sources : first, tax on import and exports ; second, on 
roperty ; third, on male em of a certain age. 
This third, from which Muhammadans are exempted, 
but at which all others are rated, is called a poll or 
personal tax, and is levied on male persons ; but 
when a man should begin or when he should stop 
paying this personal tax is left to the varying pods: 
ment of the representatives of the heads of the 
fathers of families (2 Chron. 19: 8). A boy remains 
free until about the age of ten, then he is taxed 
for either half or the whole of the amount. Hence- 
forth he becomes ‘‘reckoned,” and passes into the 
division of men who are called ‘‘ numbered,” ‘‘ reck- 
oned,” or ‘‘ counted ” for taxing pu es. At the age 
of between sixty and seventy, or if he becomes bod- 
ily disabled, he ceases to be taxed, and thus passes 
out of the numbered, It may happen that additional 
taxes have to be raised for special purposes, Insuch 
cases, the numbered or reckoned have the additional 
burden. Non-Muhammadan ecclesiastical establish- 
ments are on the voluntary principle, and derive 
their revenues from vows and gifts. Two plates are 
placed at the church door, one for the benefit of the 
priest, and the other for the church fund, The priest 
comes and empties his into his pocket, while the 
church plate is taken by the stewards and poured 
into the box of the church through a hole in the lid. 
The money.then cannot be taken out until all the 
stewards are present to apply their respective keys, 
for the box has as many locks as there are stewards. 
Moreover they reckoned not with the men,... 
Jor they dealt faithfully (v. 15). The worst thieves 
in Syria stop short of stealing property which is under 
the protection of the saints, or welies, or in any way 
set apart for religious uses. Private property is some- 
times placed in or at a shrine in the desert for safe 
keeping. It is under sacred protection, and robbers 
do not touch it, especially the non-Christian robbers. 


A Building Investment Worth While 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE greatest work in the world is the repairing 
and rebuilding of the temple of God. ‘o-day 
this temple is not made of lifeless wood and 

stone, it is a spiritual temple—the individual Chris- 
tian, the living church. An investment in this build- 
ing proposition is worth while. 

oash was prompted to take an interest in the re- 

pair of the temple by seeing the need—the rubbish, 
the broken walls, the failure to be a fit temple for the 
Spirit of God. The study of missions is the surest 
way to increase gifts to missions. Ignorance keeps 
many pocket-books closed. ‘‘To see the need is to 
prompt the deed,” said Fidelia Fiske. Money is not 
the power which will establish God’s kingdom, but 
money is the /eas¢ that men can give to God’s work, 
and without it the laborers cannot be supported. 

The first attempt at repairing the temple failed be- 
cause, apparently, the priests were unbusinesslike 
and mixed the funds for current expenses and for the 
temple. How many individuals, families,and churches 
make the same mistake. The only safe way is to 
keep separate the Lord’s money, the gifts for his 
world-wide church. The needs are so great for self- 
support that the larger work of the Kingdom is apt to 
be forgotten. 

‘Why should we give money to save the heathen 
abroad when there are so many at home? We may 
as well go on and ask,” says Dr. A. B. Upham, 
‘‘why give to those in other states when there are 
needy ones in my own; why give to those in other 
cities when there are needy ones in my own 
town; why give to save those in the slums when 
there are those who need it in my own church; why 
give to others in the church when my own tamily 
wants it; why give to others in the family when I 
want it myself? Why? Because I am a Christian, 
not a heathen.” 

Good stewardship marked the use of the money for 
the temple, and good stewardship is shown in mission- 
ary administration to-day. Out of every dollar given, 
between ninety and ninety-five cents goes direct to 
the field to build up the living temple of God. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Fun.— Money that it cometh into any man's heart 
to bring (v. 4). Do youthink it was any fun for King 
wg to fix up the place where ,he was brought " ? 

ell, let me tell old King Money-to-burn that if he 
wants to have the biggest day of his life let him go 
back to Jones’ Corners and fix up the old meetin’ 
house and the graveyard back of it. No more money 
at the ‘‘ Corners” to-day than when you were a boy. 
You owe all that you are to that old church. ‘‘ Money 
into any man’s heart” to hoard means misery. 
> amg into any man’s heart to bring’’ means joy. 
When things are ‘‘ hallowed” what is the mystery of 
them? The plainest, homely things become holy 
things. Down the Lancaster Pike the other day they 
found a tramp dead by the roadside, Inside his dirty 
ragged shirt, next his heart, suspended from a cord 
around his neck, they found—what?think you. A 
much-worn Ws + shoe. It wasaholything. What 
made it holy? It was touched by the heavenly in the 
soul of a man, And that’s what will make money 
holy—in Joash’s day and in yours (Mark 8 : 34-37). 

Inertia.— 7he priests had not repaired the... house 

v. 6). Hard then as now to get folks to do things. 
Joash was thirty and full of ginger. Remember that 
adder I gave you in the first lesson I ever printed? 
A man’s life means, Tender teens, Teachable twen- 
ties, Tireless thirties, Fiery forties, Forcible fifties, 
Serious sixties, Sacred seventies, Aching eighties, 
Shortening breath, Death, The sod, God. This 
‘* tireless thirty” fellow will have the temple repaired 
or know why. Why is it so many folks require dyna- 
mite? Inertia is a very real disease. ee who do 
things have it to fight. Paul knew all about it (2 Cor. 
11: 28). Columbus hit it hard. Sodid Galileo, Coper- 
nicus, Raikes, Fulton, Goodyear, Edison, and Fred 
Bolton, who runs the little Sunday-school over on 
Black Creek Pike and wants to bring it up to date, 
Joash wanted to fix things up. Can't you fairly hear 
them talk about ‘‘the house being good enough”? 
Some one has said, ‘‘ People who talk about a barn 
being good enough for God’s house would be disap- 
pointed to find Heaven built on the same plan.” — 

The Fly Wheel.— /ehoash called for Jehoiada(v. 7). 
As young Joash jumped into his ‘‘ Tireless thirties” 
old Jehoiada had probably passed the ‘* sacred seven- 
ties” and‘ Aching eighties.” Twenty-three years 
ago Jehoiada was getting things done. Jehoiada 
made your success possible. cy ge Was Joash's 
fiy-wheel. ‘The fly-wheel may lose its paint and get 
a little wobbly, but if you take it off your finish may 
be the Joash finish (2 Kings 12: 17-21). I am in 
business with my father, who is eighty-two. He is 
at his desk almost every day. He is not as active as 
he was years ago, but dear me, what big mistakes his 
experience and ripened judgment save us boys. 
For example, he saw the storm of 1907 coming long 
before it burst. He had us take in sail. When the 
storm came we were ‘‘as snug as a bug onarug” 
and could laugh at the ‘‘hard times” and snap our 
fingers at the banks. 

A Good “ Patent.””"— 700% a chest, and bored a hole 
in the lid (v. 9). Isn’t our Bible a great Book’! 
Touches all there is of human life. Here is the old 
inventor. ‘‘Claim 1.—The combination of the box 
A with its lid B and the slot C, etc., substantially as 
specified.” Good invention, and in use to-day in 
every Sunday-school, Here’s one. ‘The old man 
was athinker, It takes a good thinker to strike the 


simple. Very few folks. A man used to live oppo- 
site my uncle who, sold an invention for $10,000. 
What do you suppose it was? A little block of wood 


with a piece of chamois skin pasted onone side. The 
school boys and girls bought it for a penny to clean 
their slates. It paystothink. God has given us a 
little bunch of gray matter which will do everything 
for us if we will take care of it and let it do its work. 
The reason men don’t get the best out of life is be- 
cause they won’t think. It is the hardest work in all 
the world to rt sit and think, When men can 
be gotten to think they do not often stay long out of 
the Kingdom (Isa. 1: 18, 19 ; Rom. 12: 1). 

The Square Deal.—7Zhey dealt faithfully (v. 15). 
Verses 11 to 15 sound like business. Can hear the 
click of the stonecutters and the thud of the carpen- 
ters. He hired just such fellows as can be hired in all 
towns these days, and who will build anything any- 
body can plan, ‘The people were glad to follow their 
king and give. The architect and builder could do the 
rest when they had the money. But notice, ye bene- 
dicts. Th¢éy did not get everything at once. Put 
money in walls, and not in bric-a-brac. Some young 
folks | Preecns get bowls, snuffers, basons, and trumpets 
first—and never get the walls. Note the Sound od 
the builders, ‘‘ Faithful.” Did you ever see the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington? The builders 
handed back some money. Did you ever see the 
state capitol at Harrisburg? Or the city tiall, Phila- 
delphia? Here in Jerusalem was nothing but the 
merry clatter of getting done. No graft. No 
walking delegate. The builders and the people were 
working together with God and for his glory, and this 
solves all industrial problems by the Faithful Deal. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, * 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Teachers of Adult Bible Classes are 
finding the Underwood stereographs help- 
ful in their class work. A West Virginia 
teacher sends this enthusiastic woid 
about them: “‘The Travel System ap- 

lied to Sunday-school work makes the 
esson so real that I consider it indis- 
pensable. My class of young ladies is 
growing in numbers, and a very marked 
interest is manifested.” 


If, at the opening of the lesson, the teacher 
will, by the use of the map and the description, 
or better, of the aap and the stereograph (a 
beautiful photographic view of Palestine, for use 
in the stereoscope), get clearly in the minds of 
the pupils the setting of the lesson’s events in 
Palestine, it will help, as no other method can, 
to give a sense of reality to those events and a 
lasting impression of them, 

Forty-five different places are to be visited 
during 1911; the forty-five stereographs cost 
$7.50, and if ordered at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
The use of these helps may profitably be 
begun at any time during the year. ‘The second 


quarter's lessons call for eleven stereographs ; | ~~ 


cost, $1.83. ‘The April lessons by themselves 
call for five stereographs; cost, 83 cents, ‘lhir- 
teen places visited in 1910 are revisited in 
1911, SO persons already owning the 1910 mate- 
rial need order x thirty-two new stereo- 
raphs this year. Less than four stereographs 
in one order are 20 cents each, Stereoscope, 
85 cents each. Express or postage is prepaid. 
Orders should be sent to ‘The Sunday School 
‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa 
HE Bible descriptions of Solomon’s 
splendid temple—the one that Joash 
repaired—seem to most of us so vague 
as to give no definite idea of its plan. For- 
tunately, a famous archeologist and Bible 
scholar has given the subject much deeper 
study than we can give it, and has embodied 
in an ingenious model his own fuller under- 
standing of the matter, A stereograph of 
the famous Schick model now makes it pos- 
sible for us all to think more definitely about 
ithe scene of Joash’s much needed enter- 
prise. 

As you look through the stereoscope you 
are supposed to look from the south end of 
ithe Temple hill toward the north. On the 
(nearer) terraced southern slope you see 
\Solomon’s royal palace and some adjoining 
ibuildings at various connected levels, Joash, 
lof course, occupied that palace after the 
‘usurping queen, Athaliah, had been exe- 
‘cuted and her sympathizers had been driven 
out, 

The larger part of the hilltop, beyond 
and a little above the palace, you find occu- 
pied by the courts and buildings of the great 
temple—in Solomon’s day the most splendid 
structure known to Western Asia. A long 
building stands like a wall at each side of a 
big oblong terrace. Low towers at the 
corners of the terrace make the bordering 
buildings continuous, without any break ; 
passageways here and there, through the 
lower story of some building, give entrance 
toa big enclosed court. That court is where 
throngs of people used to gather on days 
appointed for worship. Inside that large 
court you see a smaller, oblong court, with 
another continuous wall of its own buildings 
marking off the inner enclosure as still more 
exclusive than the outer enclosure. Over 
the roofs of those buildings you can see that 
the inner court which they guard is itself 
divided into two parts, with a gate in the 
partition wall to give access from one section 
to the other, The right-hand section might 
be entered by worshipers. The left-hand 
section was the court of the priests ; the 
altar for burnt offerings stood in that court 
of the priests near the gate. The chest for 
money offerings was set up at that gate (2 
Chron, 24 : 8) near the altar. 

In the left-hand end of the priests’ court 
(that is, beyond and behind the altar, if one 
were standing near the chest at the gate) is a 
separate building, shaped somewhat like a 
Christian church, The table of shewbread 
and the golden candlestick stood inside that 
building. ‘The sacred ark, with a curtain hung 
before it, stood beyond the symbolic bread, 
at the farthest, innermost, mysterious end of 
that holy place. 

If you look closely at the model, you see 
that at each stage of a worshiper’s move- 
ments he had to climb steps, and so go up a 
little higher and a little higher ; at the same 
time he proceeded from the free out-of- 
doors into a limited enclosure, then into an 
enclosure within that first enclosure. When 
he himself had gone as far as he was allowed 
to go, he knew the priests were moving 
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about in still more sacred spaces beyond 
the gate. And of those priests only one— 
the high priest—ever passed ‘beyond the 
curtain into the holiest place of all, before 
the mercy seat. You readily see that the 
plan of the building: suggested spiritual ex- 
periences, 

‘There must have been a great deal of talk 
up and down the whole country, in Joash’s 
time, about the great amounts of money 
poured into the collection chest, And evi- 
dently reports of the newly increased splen- 
dor of the temple spread among pagan 
neighbors, too; only a few years ‘later the 
work of the goldsmiths and the silversmiths 
was surrendered (2 Kings 12:18) to buy 
off an advancing enemy ! 

Use the stereograph entitled ‘* Solomon’s 
Temple—the Famous Schick Model.’”’ 


“ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 

; ! duct of this department. One dollar is 
- offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration eack week. An important circular ex- 
ns the acceptarce of material, and’ the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. “ 
THe best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be Those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable'in point and effectiveness. 


Prejudicing a Garden.—/eoash was seven 
years old when he began to reign... did 
that which was right... wherein Jehoiada 
the ewe instructed him (vs. 21, 2). The- 
hoall thought it very unfair to influence a 
child’s mind by inculcating any opinions be- 
fore it should come to years of discretion, 
and be able tochoose for itself. ‘* I showed 
him my garden,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘and told 
him it was my botanical garden.’’ ‘* How 
so,’’ said he, *‘it is covered with weeds.’’ 
*¢Oh,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that is because it has not 
come to its age of discretion and choice. 
The weeds you see have taken the liberty to 

row, and I thought it unfair in me to pre- 
judice the soil toward roses and strawberries.’’ 
—-The Rev. E. G. Lagerstrom, Dorchester, 
Mass. From The Golden Treasury. 


Made from ‘*‘ Good.”"—And Jehoash did 
that which was right in the eyes of Jehovah 
all his days wherein Jehoiada the priest in- 
structed him (v. 2). ‘*1 know two lovely 
words you can get out of the word ‘ good,’ ”’ 
said a little gin who was playing with her 
blocks, ‘* They are ‘go’ and ‘do.’’”’ And 
the little girl had unconsciously preached a 
sermon. It surely is ‘* good ’’ to **go’’ and 
**do,’’—Madge M. Sachs, Towanda, Ill, 
from The Classmate. 


The Shame of Not Giving.— And a// the 
money that it cometh into any man’s heart to 
bring into the house of Jehovah (v. 4). Here 
is a story which illustrates a truth that needs 
to be impressed, whether it be true or not. 
A little boy sitting next to a lady in church 
noticed that she had nothing for the collec- 
tion plate. His own collection was in his 
hand; but as the collector approached, the 
little fellow seemed greatly disturbed be- 
cause his seatmate seemed entirely unpre- 
pared for the offering, The situation ap- 
peared to him to be serious, for when the 
steward got within a few pews’ distance he 
handed over his silver piece to the lady, as 
he whispered in her ear: ‘‘ Take this, and I 
will get under the seat till he goes by.’’— 
Such sensitive souls as this boy are exceed- 
ingly rare. We have seen the collection 
plate in the gallery of a city church pass 
thirty people at one time without receiving a 
cent, and they did not appear to be dis- 
turbed in the slightest.—/da R. Sausser, 
Osnaburg, Ohio. From Onward. 


Help by Laughing.—7%en the people re- 
Jotced (Golden Text); One of our Christian 
Endeavor girls was talking about her office 
work, ‘*From three to five in the after- 
noon,’’ she said, ‘‘ is the hardest part of the 
day. We are tired with the work already 
done, and there are many things that must 
be finished before’ the office closes. Let 
me tell you what influence helps us on our 
floor at this time. The doors of many of the 
offices are open, In one of them is a girl 
who has an exceptionally musical and con- 
tagious laugh. We listen for her voice about 
this hour. Some way or other we seem to 
be too busy to notice it any other time. 
When she laughs she goes right up the scale 
and down again. It is one of the most mu- 
sical, amazing, and refreshing things I ever 
heard. I think everybody..on. our. floor 





would be willing to pay that young woman a 
salary just to laugh during the hard part of 
the day’s work.’’ Do you ever think how 
much you are indebted to the good cheer 
that others bring you? Have you ever been 
a source cf oat cheer yourself? What use 
of the laugh have you cultivated as an asset 
for service in your life?—William J. Hart, 
D.D., Utica, N.Y. £E. B, Allen, in The 
Christian Endeavor World. 


Mother’s Way.— Zien the people re- 
joiced, for that they offered willingly (Golden 
Text). The late Professor William James, 
Harvard’s famous psychologist, would fre- 
quently illuminate a misty subject with a 
homely anecdote. “Discussing motherhood 
once, Professor James said: ‘‘A teacher 
asked a boy this question in fractions: ‘Sup- 
pose that your mother baked an apple pie, 
and there were seven of you—your parents 
and five children. What part of the pie 
would you get?’ ‘A sixth, ma’am,’ the 
boy answered, ‘ But there are seven of 
you,’ said the teacher. ‘Don’t you know 
anything about fractions?’ ‘ Yes, teacher,’ 
replied the boy, ‘ I know all about fractions, 
but I know all about mother, too. Mother 
would say she did not want any pie.’ ’’— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From 
The Philadelphia Times. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


Good Exposition.— Zhen the people re- 
Joiced, for that they offered willingly (Golden 
Text.) One of John Wesley’s associates, 
named Samuel Bradburn, was much es- 
teemed as a good preacher and an excellent 
man. - At a time when he was in straitened 
circumstances, Wesley sent him five one- 
pound notes, with this letter : 


DEAR SAMMY : 

Trust in the Lord and do good ; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed. Yours affectionately, 

JOHN WESLEY. 


The reply was equally happy : 


REV. AND DEAR SIR: 

I have often been struck with the beauty 
of the passage of Scripture quoted in your 
letter, but I must confess that I never saw such 
useful expository notes upon it before. I am, 
reverend and dear sir, your obedient and grate- 


ful servant, 

: S. BRADBURN.. % 
—Ruby M. Jaudon, Kansas City, Mo. 
From The Institute Tie. 


b 4 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


what wealth thou hast bestowed upon us! 
Thou hast given us home and friends and work, 
and thou hast provided return for our labor in 
field and forest, store and factory. All good 
gifts are from thee. And thou hast encouraged 
us to give of that which thou hast placed in our 
care. How sparing we have been in our spend- 
ing for thee! How closely we guard ourselves 
against giving too freely! ‘Lord Jesus, thou 
who didst suffer for us, teach us to be willing to 
give for others until we must forego self and 
selfs claims. May the grudging, coldly cal- 
culated gift of time or money be no more a part 
ofour lives. Inthy dear name we pray. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—A wealthy man was 
asked if he gave any certain portion of his 
income to the Lord’s work. ‘* No,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘I have never given on that plan. 
All that I have belongs to God. I am simply 
a steward. I want to feel entirely free ‘to 
give to whatever work he wishes me to help, 
as his steward. So I don’t limit myself to 
any amount.’? How easy it is for us to set 
limits in the other direction! What is the 
least that we must give is so often our prob- 
lem, rather than what is the most that we 
can give. And many of us give only when 
we are pushed to it much against our wills. 
But that kind of giving is shabby business. 
John Ruskin says that one of the beautiful 
things about a church is the sacrifice that 
people make to build it. That Golden Text 
for to-day tells of the right spirit in giving. 
Can you repeat the text? Yes, the people 
in David’s day gave willingly for the Tem- 
ple. There is a difference in God’s sight 
between 





LAD 


RUDGING GIVING 


““ THEY OFFERED WILLINGLY” 











Why, giving is nothing to be proud of. 
We have done no great thing when we have 
been.good stewards of what we hold in trast. 


APRIL 8, IgII 


May the Lord give us to know the joy, and 

not the pride, of giving, and take away from 

our souls the choking grip of our own greed 

for holding for ourselves God’s good gifts ! 
PHILADELPHIA. 


% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Forward ! be our watchword." 
** To thy temple I repair." 
** I love thy Kingdom, Lord.” 
‘* Christ is made the sure foundation.”’ 
‘* Pleasant are ‘Thy courts above."’ 
** Holy offerings, rich and rare." 
** Sing, my soul, His wondrous love." 
‘* Come, thou almighty King, help us thy 
name to sing." 
(References in pescotvenee are to the metrical 
Psalm k “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 48 : 1-3 (102 : 1-3). 
Psalm 99 : 1-4 (198: 1-3). 
Psalm 96 : 5-7 (194 : 1-3). 
Psalm 102 : 9-16 (204 : 1-4). 
Psalm 122 ; 1-5 (266: 1-4)... 


“% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee). 


M.—2 Kings 11 : 21 to 12 : 16; 2 Chron. 24: 1- 


34. 6 0.8 0 © Joash Repairs the Temple. 
T.—2 Chron. 24 : 15-22. . The Ingratitude of 
Joash. 


W.—2 Kings i2 : 17-21 ; 2 Chran. 24 : 23-27 
The Bad Ending of a Good Beginning. 
T.—1 Sam. 31 : 1-13. . The Bad End of Saul’s 

Good Beginning. 
F,—Judg. 16 : 1-31 . The Bad End of Samson's 
ood Beginning. 
S.—2 Chron. 33 : I-20. 
Manasseh. 
S.—2 Kings 22 : 1, 2; 23 : 21-30. 
Consistent Godly Life. 


. . The Repentance of 
. .A wholly 





[ Department Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner arts 


OTE to Teachers.—Impression should 

lead: to expression. The desire of 

Joash to make God’s House more clean 

and beautiful should arouse a similar feeling of 

respect and reverence toward our church and 

Sunday-school room. If any of the children 

bring flowers or blooming branches, as sug- 

gested last Sunday, use them for decorations, 

and mention that like Joash they have helped 
to make God’s house more beautiful. 

The abundant and cheerful gifts of the 
people should inspire us to plan for a special 
gift. Children’s Day is approaching, when 
it is customary to remember needy churches 
or Sunday-schools in our own land. Each 
teacher should suggest some definite home 
missionary object of your own church board, 
toward which the gifts may go. 

Not every Golden Text expresses a truth, 
To-day’s expresses an incident: ‘‘ Then the 
people rejoiced, for that they offered will- 
ingly.’’ 

, ae Truth.—‘* God loveth a cheerful 
giver.’’ 

Before the Lesson.—Not long ago a pri- 
mary Sunday-school class of ninety children 
had a missionary valentine party on Saturday 
afternoon. About fifty children were dressed 
like children of other lands, They carried 
flags, they spoke and sang about, ‘‘The 
World Ckildren for Jesus’’ (‘*Carols’’). 
But the best part was the offering. A month 
earlier each child had received a little tin 
box with a hole in it, in which to bring an 
offering to the party. They hoped to get $15 
to care for a child in a mission schvol for a 
year. As the boxes were opened and the 
money counted, the children cheered and 
clapped, for there were $45.20. Everybody 
could see how happy they were, and God 
loved those cheerful little givers too. They 
sang : 

“The ——s papoose in the wigwam -that 
ives, 
Whose life is so happy and free, 
Is my Indian brother ; and Jesus loves him, 
Just as he loves you and me."’ 
(Carols ; Leyda Bros., Chicago, 25 cts.) 

God loves all the dear babies. We learned 
how baby Moses and the child Jesus were 
saved for God’s work, and little Joash was 
saved too. (Review the last lesson briefly.) 


Lesson Story.—While Joash was hidden 
for six years:with his uncle and aunt, I think 
Jehoiada must-have shown him every part of 
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LFSSON FOR APRIL 23 (2 Kings 11 : a1 to 12: 16) 


God’s house. It had once been very beauti- 
ful with its white marble and. gold, and 
carved cedar-wood, Some of the kings and 
queens had allowed parts of it to be torn 
down and carried away to build temples for 
idols, They had given away to visiting kings 
some of the gold and silver dishes, As 
—- told these things to Joash I think 
e said, You will be king some day, and can 
make God’s house beautiful once more. 

That is just what Joash planned to do, 
after he became king. The work wasn’t 
done quickly enough to please him, so he 

lanned with Jehoiada, to bore a hole in the 

id of a chest and to set it near the door of 
God’s house, to receive the offerings of the 
people to pay for the work. (Tell of the 
generous gifts, emptying the chest, counting 
the money, buying lumber, stone, etc., pay- 
ing carpenters, builders, stone- -cutters, and 
stene masons. ) 

God loved those cheerful givers, Every- 
body worked faithfully and the temple was 
made beautiful once more. ‘* Then the peo- 

le rejoiced, for that they offered willingly.”’ 
think they felt as we do when we sing, 


‘* Dear Jesus, our offering we bring thee ; ; 
With gladness this tribute we pay.' 
Carols.) 

Joash was only seven when he became 
king. ‘When Margaret was seven she learned 
to be a cheerful giver. She had three boxes, 
each with a hole in the top. In the largest 
she put all the money she received. When 
she divided, she put God’s part in the pretty 
gilt box, and the rest in Margaret’s own 
box. She always saved for God’s part two 
pennies out of every ten, and she gave it 
with a happy heart. 

Children’s Sunday will soon be here. I 
am sure our class would love to make a 
splendid offering for ? 


** Why should we, God's little children. 
All on self our money spend? 
When we find some one who needs it, 
Ours should be the helping hand."’ 
(Carols. ) 
Home Work: This week I will find or 
make a large, pretty box, for our Children’s 
Day offering. I will bring it next Sunday to 
show you, :1 want :each of you. to, find a 
pretty little box, and bring it. If you come 
early, we will paste the lids down tight ; we 
will cut holes for the money to drop inside, 
and we will write on every box ‘‘God loveth 
a cheerful giver.’’ You may take them home 
again. Then on Children’s Day we will 
empty them all into the big box, How many 
want to help? 


Curcaco, ILL, 





b 4 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


GIVING 
I, For the Temple in Jerusalem—What? 
How? ‘The Result. 
11. For Our Church in Philadelphia— 
What? How? The Result. 


LICE suggested our title, and I gave the 
first part of the heading for the tablet 
outline. Jerusalem, however, is not 

the only city where people have made great 
offerings. What great opportunities to give 
have the citizens of Philadelphia had re- 
cently? The girls recalled the Y. M. C. A, 
million, and the Firemen’s Relief Fund. For 
what purpose was this great offering in Jeru- 
salem? Who was king at this time? Why 
should he have been specially interested in 
the temple? The girls recalled his early life. 
Why was the temple in such bad condition? 
Was it so very old? What plan was sug- 
gested at first? What was the result? I 
explained in a very general way what money 
was to be collected by the priests. What 
plan was next tried? How did this succeed? 
I explained about weighing the money. What 
did this indicate concerning the people? 
What else was given beside money? We 
noted that faithful work is to be equally ap- 
preciated. Under the heading ** What?”’ 
the girls wrote ‘‘money’’ and ‘‘ work.’’ 
Under ‘‘ How?’’ they wrote ‘‘ cheerfully ”’ 
and ‘ faithfully.””> The result was found in 
1 Chronicles 29 : 9 and marked. 

This giving occurred about twenty-seven 
centuries ago; now let us see what we can 
give to our church to-day. We can give the 
same two things (and we named them and 
mentioned work we could do) in the same 
two ways (and we named the ways). 

I had taken to class an old pocketbook, 
hoping to excite curiosity. It, however, was 
not unusual. enough; so, friends, please 





select one which wi// excite comment. It 
was unnoticed until I said I had something 
to give them out of this pocketbook. 

I had cut round paper ‘‘ money ’’ contain- 
ing on one side a dollar mark and an inter- 
rogation point with a question below. This 
was the money we give. I explained that 
the real value could not be placed until the 
question was answered. On the reverse of 
each ‘‘coin’’ was a Scripture verse contain- 
ing a reason, Some of the ‘‘coins’’ were 
as follows : ‘ 


$? How much cheerfulness in it? (2 Cor. 


$? How aan love? (Acts 20 : 35). 

$? How much ed (Matt. 6 : 1). 

$? How much willingness in it? (2 Cor. 8: 
12. | applied this to home-work 
done). 

$? What proportion of your supply is it? 
(Matt. 23 : 23). 

Here I explained the difference between 
the duty of the Old Testament tithe and the 
difference in Jesus’ standard, ‘‘ Freely ye 
have received; freely give.’’ A Christian’s 
proportion in giving, therefore, is the measure 
of Christ’s love as He realized it in himself, 
and surely love cannot offer /ess than duty 
demanded 


$? How much’ regularity in it? (1 Cor. 
16 : 2). 

The girls then gave me some splendid 
reasons for systematic giving. The one they 
did not realize was the effect upon our own 
character. We summarized, then, that our 
giving should be regular, willing, liberal, and 
without undue publicity. Such giving brings 
its own rewards. We found them in Acts 
20 : 35; Luke 6 : 38; Malachi 3 : 10; Prov. 
3:9, 10. 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read about Joash’s chest (2 Kings 12: 
I-17). What can we give to our church to 
make it stronger and better. 

Read Jonah 1. Why did God punish 
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Jonah? Why do you think Jonah did not 
want to go? 

Read Jonah 2, How did Jonah show his 
repentance? 

Read Jonah 3. What was the result of 
Jonah’s second chance ? 

Read Jonah 4. What lesson did God 
teach his teacher when he cared for a mere 
gourd’s life. 

Memorize Matthew 28: 19. 
Jonah a missionary teacher ? 

Who was the greatest missionary teacher 
in the world? (Matt. 28 : 18; John 3: 2.) 


PHILADELPHIA, 


How was 


< 
My Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


FTER the class prayer in concert (Psa, 
9: 14), and the concert statement of 
our purpose in this year’s study (to 
learn how God deals with his people), H had 
the class repeat in concert the class name, 
‘* Knights of Honor,’’ and then asked how, in 
the old-time tournaments, a knight indicated 
which knight he wished to fight with, and 
what kind of combat it was to be. One of the 
boys knew. at once, and..told about striking 
the antagonist’s shield with the sharp end of 
the spear if it was a challenge to mortal 
combat, and with the reversed end if it was to 
be a ‘* polite’? combat with protected spear- 
ends. Then I urged the boys, in the com- 
bats with evil which I hoped they would 
wage, always to ‘* fight to the death,’’ strik- 
ing with the sharp end of the spear. _I give 
synopses of these little introductory talks to 


show the usefulness of a class name. Of 


course, any well-chosen class name will give 
opportunity for them, 

It seemed best to review the history we 
have been over, so that I placed before the 
class an enlargement, on manilla paper, of 
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the first three inches of the ‘*foot-rule of 
history ’’ (see last week’s issue) bearing the 
initials of the various kings and prophets, and 
had the class name them from those initials. 

I suggested reminders of who each was as 
I found them necessary. 

This Week’s Novelty.— ‘The boys were 
much interested, as they entered the class- 
room, in a. large ae box on the 
table. It measured about 12 by 8 by 10 
inches. It had a slit in the top, the cover 
was hinged, and it was closed with a big 
padlock, At the beginning I had the class 
treasurer take up the collection, using this 
box, and then gave him the key to the pad- 
lock so that he might remove the money. 
Then I locked the box again. Of course it 
represented Joash’s collection-box. I asked 
the boys what was wrong with it asa reduced 
representation, and one of them correctly 
said that padlocks were not invented at that 
time. No one knew, however, about the 
curious, intricate knots they used to make 
in their fastening cords, secret knots of pe- 
culiar design, carefully sealed. 

I had printed in large letters on manilla 
paper the following outline of the lesson, 
which was hung on the wall before the class : 


I. A Noble Purpose 


1. Who was king of Judah at the time of 
our lesson ? 

2. How old was he when he began to 
reign ? 

3- How long did he reign? 

4. Who had tried to kill him ? 
5. Who had saved him? 

6. Who had crowned him ? 

z: How long did he do right ? 

. What evil was left in the kingdom ? 

9g. What did the king plan to do for the 
temple ? 

10. Who had built the temple? 

11. How did it rank among buildings ? 

12. In what condition was it? 

13. Why? 

14. Whom did the king tell to repair it? 


. 
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15. Where were they to get the money? 
16. How long was the king disobeyed ? 
17. Why? 
When we came to this point I had pencils 

and paper distributed, and the class wrote 

answers to these questions. As a matter of 
fact, they wrote answers to only seven, the 
most important ones, which I. designated, 
because the general exercises.of the school 
had been prolonged by a speech ; but you 
will probably have time for all of them. 

Then the chairman of the room committee 

passed the * treasury box’’ and collected the 

answers, and I unlocked the padlock, took the 
papers out one at a time, looked at a few of 
them and read the answers, the class telling 
what was wrong with those that were incor- 
rect, and having an eye to the spelling. This 
was all in the interest of thoroughness, Our 
lesson points must be repeated in several 
different ways, or they will not ‘‘ sink in.’’ 

In a similar way we took up the second 
division of the outline which I had placed 
before them : 

Il. A Vigorous Plan 

18. What new contrivance did the king 
make for receiving money ? 

19. Where was it placed? 

20. Who took the money and put it in 

21. Who counted it? ‘ 

22. To whom did they pay it? 

23. What was it used for? 

24. Why? 

25. Who were not obliged to keep ac- 


You will not have time for written answers 
to the final section, and these questions are 
intended for class discussion only. My boys 
gave interesting and original replies, evi- 
dently having thought out the matters in 
their home study, as the questions had been 
placed on the home-study slips. 

III. Applications 

27. What do you learn from this lesson 

about the way to give? (Points brought 
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out: Give directly to the object, generously, 
with system, régularly, constantly, begin 
when young.) 

28. What do you learn from this lesson 
about the way to work? (Points brought 
out: Not ae ‘off, ‘work with others, 
faithfully, zealously, keeping accounts.) 

29. What can a boy do for God’s house 
to-day? (Points brought out: He can give 
time, attention; ‘*behave himself,’ give 


‘thought, prayer; money, speech, influence, 


and can join the-church. ‘The boys thought 
that all of them were old enough to join the 
church, ) 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read the entire: book of Jonah, It will 
not take more than ten minutes. Learn 
what you can about Nineveh from the ency- 
clopedia or Bible dictionary. What does 
Jonuh teach you about obedience ? courage ? 
love ? foreign missions ? 

Boston. 

% 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Long and Unambitious Reign of 
Joash Over Judah: His Repair of 
the Temple (2 Kings 11 : 21 to 
12:21; 2 Chron. 24; 836- 

796 B.C.) 

CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


ITH the extirpation of Baalism in 
Judah as well as in Israel one dan- 
gerous factor, always threatening 

the well-being and the peace of each king- 
dom, was removed. The ‘ Baalism’’ in 
question was that of Phoenicia, introduced 
by Jezebel and fostered by her. Motives of 
patriotism helped to create sentiment in 
favor of the abolition of this foreign cult, and 
of the loyal worship of Jehovah. The ‘‘Baals’’ 
attacked by the prophet Hosea in the mid- 





‘dle of the eighth century (about 740 B.C. ; 


Hosea 2: 8, 13, 17) did not represent this 
unpatriotic heathenism so much as that na- 
tive attachment to local shrines which had 
been a part of the inheritance of Israel in 
Canaan, There was a great lot of indige- 
nous heathenism, which the more enlight- 
ened worship of Jehovah displaced very 
gradually, that made its appearance under 
various aspects throughout the whole range 
of the history we are considering. Such a 
reform movement as that of Jehoiada (2 
Kings 11 : 17-19) affected this iatter type of 
popular ‘‘ Baalism ’’ very slightly. It was 
sure to make its appearance prominently 
whenever the people felt like protesting 
against the severe standards of Jehovah’s 
prophets. It affected the standards of the 
village worship of Jehovah (12 : 3) at the 
local shrines. After another century had 
passed, the danger of this degenerate wor- 
ship was so manifest that the emergency was 
met by the abolition of the local shrines o 
Jehovah and the concentration of his worship 
at Jerusalem and at the temple. 

ut the beginning of the long reign of 
— was promising. How old was the 
ittle prince when he was placed on the 
throne of Judah? Who was his trusted 
counselor and guardian ?. What could fairly 
be expected from such a guide ? 

Who took the initiative in regard to the 
repairing of the temple? What was its con- 
dition? Apparently quite serious, ‘* Breaches 
gaped in the outer walls, and the very founda- 
tions were insecure.’’ It seems very strange 
that the appointed guardians of the temple 
should pay no heed, year after year, to this 
dilapidation. The king’s initiative rather 
reflects upon the priesthood. 

His instructions (vs. 4, 5) are obscure. 
Kent translates the verses thus: ‘‘ All the 
money which in the form of consecration 
gifts is brought into the temple of Jehovah, 
the money which comes from each man’s 
assessment, the money from the persons 
whose value is estimated, and all the money 
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which the people bring of their own free 
will into the temple of Jehovah.’’ Accord- 
ing to this rendering there were four sources 
of incomie, taking them in the order men- 
tioned in the verses: (1) the money paid in 
connection with a vow, (2) the temple poll- 
tax, (3) the equivalent values for persons 
consecrated to “2 (comp. Lev. 27), 
and (4) free-will offerings. e receipts 
from these various sources were as usual to 
be taken by the priests, who in their turn 
agreed to repair the temple. But they wholly 
failed to do their part. 

When Joash was thirty years old, how did 
he proceed to remedy the conditions which 
he had deplored? 2 Chronicles 24 : 8-13 
adds some details not made clear in the nar- 
rative of 2 Kings 12. He let it be known 
that he would control the expenditure, and 
urged by proclamation the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the people. The priests retained the 
‘*sin and guilt moneys,’’ but all other funds 
were reserved for the work of reconstruction, 
which was put into the hands of lay admin- 
istrators, and doubtless carried to a success- 
ful issue. 

After a long life Jehoiada died. The nar- 
rative of Chronicles records a marked change 
in the attitude of Joash. Evidently he came 
into direct conflict with the priesthood, with 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, at their head, 
and came under the malign influence of the 
‘*princes of Judah.’’ With what crime did 
he stain the fine record of his reign? 

With this crime the Chronicler connects 
the political misfortunes which blighted the 
close of his reign. Hazael, king of Syria, 
having mastered Israel, conceived ambitious 
designs upon Judah, and threatened Jerusa- 
lem. Joash bought him off with the gifts 
which he and his predecessors had conse- 
crated to the temple, as well as with the 
treasures of the temple and the palace. 

According to the Chronicler this humilia- 
tion, added to the popular resentment over 
the judicial murder of Zechariah, caused the 
king’s assassination, What asad ending to 
a life of much promise !. Contrast his child- 
hood, with its covenant of good faith, his 
earnest(interest in the temple as.a man, his 
influence with. his people, his long: reign, 
with such a death in middle age; humiliated, 
grievously ‘ill, and’ by the 'assassin’s knife. 
What was the secret of such a failure? Have 
we any parallels to it in current life ? 

This lesson rather interestingly brings out 
(1) the control of the affairs of the temple by 
the king. He cou/d interfere and correct 
abuses ; (2) the general recognition of the 
right of the priesthood to various sorts of re- 
ligious revenues ; (3) the importance of hon- 
est, able laymen in the administration of 
religious interests ; (4) the fact that no num- 
ber of well-spent years is a guarantee against 
sin; we must everlastingly be on the watch! 
(5) the fact that ancient temples were banks 
in which great stores of treasure were accu- 
mulated ; probably when depleted of treas- 
ure to meet some emergency these deposits 
were eventually made good again; (6) at 
the close of Joash’s reign his kingdom was 
left in a rather deplorable condition ; who 
was to blame and what was the matter ? (7) 
in the reform measures the king’s great 
allies were the people. They approved of 
the revolution, of the reforms, and of the 
repairs. Wise leaders generally find their 
followers responsive. 


Books THAT MAy BE USED. 

Farrar’s ‘*‘ Second Kings’ (pp. 153-166) 
makes a detailed study of these events. He 
criticizes the priesthood sharply. -George 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Jerusalem’ (Vol. II, pp. 
106-112) contributes many instructive his- 
torical details. H. P. Smith’s ‘*Old Testa- 
ment History’’ (pp. 204-206), and Kent’s 
‘* History Hebrew People—The Divided 
Kingdom’”’ (pp. 121-123) have helpful re- 
marks. As usual, Stanley’s ‘* Jewish 
Church’? (Vol. II, pp. 342-347) makes very 
vivid the personalities of the actors. Raw- 
linson’s ‘* Kings of Israel and Judah ”’ (pp. 
119-124) is diffuse. The articles in the 
Bible Dictionary entitled ‘‘Joash’’ and 
‘*Temple’’ contain details worth look- 
ing up. 

DaiLy HOME WorK ON THE NExT LESSON. 

The lesson for April 30 is the Book of 
Jonah, 


Monday.—Read Jonah 1 : 1-16, the story 
of the commission of Jonah, his unwilling- 
ness, his flight and punishment. Jonah could 
not flee away from God. Few of us can 
avoid God, even if we try to rule him out 
of our lives. 

Tuesday.—Read Jonah 1:17 to 2: 10, 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 23 (2 Kings 11: a1 to 12 : 16) 


the Psalm which Jonah uttered in prayer 


when swallowed y the great fish. 
w .—Read Jonah 3. How Jonah 
preached at Nineveh, and the people re- 


nted and were ned. 
“ reed Jooah 4: 1-5. The 
effect of the repentance and pardon upon 
Jonah. Did he feel that God’s love was in- 
sufficient for all? 
Friday.— Read Jonah 4 : 6-11. God’s 
vindication of his spirit of love to his jealous 
What a comparison in the last 
verse ! 
»— Read Matthew 12 : 38-45. 
The men who listened to Jonah versus those 
who listened to Jesus. 
-— Read Matthew 28 : 16-20. 
Christ’s own statement of the range of his 
disciples’ teaching. 
WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





Adult Class Questions 


Answered by W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent of the International 
Adult Department 





IowA.—Please give me some suggestions as 
to the best way to conduct our Class socials. 
We wish to entertain our young men and at the 
same time instruct them.—S, C. 


Our International Adult Department Leaf- 
let No. 3 has a section devoted to social ac- 
tivities of aclass. By addressing your state 
association office you can secure copies of 
this leaflet. 

George W. Jacobs & Company, 208 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, publish a 
book entitled ‘* Bright Ideas for Entertain- 
ing ’’ (50 cents). I think you will find many 
helpful suggestions in this little book. The 
Standard Publishing Company, 9th and Cut- 
ter Streets, Cincinnati, also publish.a book on 
the social life of the class. In the current 
numbers of the Adult Bible Class publications 
you will find many helps for your socials. 
‘The Sunday School Times Co. has just issued 
‘¢ The Minister’s Social Helper ($1). 

.. 'Fhree fundamental principles are essential 
ito:the permanent success of class socials. 

1, They should be full of good, wholesome 
humor. ‘The play life of men and women 
needs to be encouraged and cultivated. 

2. There should be introduced in every 


COFFEE HEART 
Very Plain in Some People 








A great many people go on suffering 
from annoying ailments for a long time 
before they can get their own consent to 
give up the indulgence from which their 
trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes 
his experience, as follows : 

‘*I became satisfied some months ago 
that I owed the palpitation of the heart, 
from which I suffered almost daily, to 
the use of coffee (I had been a coffee 
drinker for 30 years), but I found it very 
hard to give up the beverage. 

**One day I ran across a very sensible 
and straightforward presentation of the 
claims of Postum, and was so impressed 
thereby that I concluded to give it a 
trial. 

‘* My experience with it was unsatis- 
factory till I learned how it ought to be 
prepared—by thorough boiling for not 
less than 15 or 20 minutes. After I 
learned that lesson there was no trouble. 

‘* Postum proved to be a most palatable 
and satisfactory hot beverage, and I 
have used it ever since. 

‘The effect on my health has been 
most salutary. The heart palpitation 
from which I used to suffer so much, 
particularly after breakfast, has dis- 
appeared, and I never have a return of 
it except when I dine or lunch away 
from home and drink the old kind of 
coffee because Postum is not served. I 
find that Postum cheers and invigorates 
while it produces no harmful stimula- 
tion,” ame given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye-opener 
to many. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,"” in packages. ‘*There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





social an element of educational merit. This 
may come in music, recitation, or debate. 

3. The class social should be planned to 
bring help not only to its class members, but 
to others who are not members, as, a recep- 
tion given to the pastor upon his return from 
his vacation, or to a missionary visiting in 

our church, or an evening devoted to the 

rding house men and women of your 

community you would like to interest in the 
class, 





MINNESOTA.—What are the objections to 
= thea classes forming independ- 
ent unions ?—S. M. D. 

The chief objection to Baraca-Philathea 
classes forming an independent union is the 
weakening, if not the defeating, of a Bible 
class federation which would include all or- 
ganized classes, If these classes have a 
union of their own, and do not care to have 
a part in the work of the other Bible classes, 
this would either leave the others without 
an organization or would give to the city 
two organizations, The Baraca-Philathea 
classes do not, and probably cannot, include 
all the classes of any city. With the fraternal 
feeling existing between the leaders of the 
Baraca-Philathea movement and our Inter- 
national Association Bible Class leaders, I 
do not see why they could not take the lead 
in forming a federation that all classes could 
join. Ifthe Baraca was strong they could 
be the Big Brother, and where the Baraca is 
weak they could become the Little Brother 
receiving help, 

The above-mentioned difficulties are not 
imaginary, for in some cities we have the 
Baraca Union, the Philathea Union, and also 
the Adult Bible Class Federation., In every 
case where we have accurate information 
this has had a tendency toward the weaken- 
ing of the forces and a segregation of the 
movement. I know it is not the purpose of 
the Baraca-Philathea leaders to separate 
themselves from the state work, but where 
they organize Baraca Unions and thus pro- 
hibit other classes from joining unless they 
take the name of Baraca, they make it diffi- 
cult for the state association to affiliate itself. 

Suppose, for instance, the Loyal Sons, 
Agogas, or any other form of Bible class 
organization should get a hold in your 
city and should form a union, you can 
see how difficult it would be for the state 
association to recognize each organization or 
union, and a sort of separation would be in- 
evitable. 

If the classes of all names and forms of 
organization should form an Adult Bible Class 
Federation they could become a part of the 
city association, and therefore a part of the 
state association, 

There may be some local conditions that 
might change my opinion, but under ordinary 
conditions the above-mentioned platform, on 
which all classes can stand, seems by far the 
wisest and best course, 





Books Worth Noting 


Cambridge Tercentenary Bible.—A 
very attractive edition of the Bible has been 
issued by the Cambridge University Press in 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
ci the King James Version. It contains inter- 
esting reproductions of the original (1611) 
title pages of the Bible and New Testament, 
and reproductions of the original King James 
dedication pages. The absence of helps, 
other than twelve maps, together with the 
use of very thin paper, makes the book about 
five-eighths of an inch in thickness and con- 
venient to carry. It is fittiagly bound in 
French Morocco, divinity circuit, and is 
issued in two different styles of type face, 
one of which is of the artistic Jenson design, 
presenting a black-face effect which will 
probably be liked by those who wish a type 
of unusual distinctness; the other is of the 
customary lighter face character ( Pott. $2). 


Holiness, Symbolic and Real (By 
Joseph Agar Beet).—Close students of the 
Bible soon find that the term ‘‘holy’’ bears 
more than one sense in the story of God’s 
revelation of himself. Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, 
the eminent English Methodist, undertakes to 
trace the development of the word’s use from 
the earlier sense of ‘‘separate ’’ to its final and 
grandly ethical meaning. His small book 
surveys the entire Bible in proper order and 
then passes to the use of the word by Chris- 
tian writers, especially the Mystics and John 
Wesley. As might be expected, he lays 
stress on Sanctification by Faith, and Chris- 
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tian Perfection, in contrast to the opposite 
theory of Sanctification by Discipline, while 
he also lays stress upon Growth in Holiness, 
If the book has a defect, it is that the reader 
is not made distinctly aware of the theories 
which the author is combating. But it will 
be found useful even by those who disagree 
with him on the great point, (London: 
Robert Culley, 15. 6¢.). 


Christologies, Ancient and Modern 
(By William Sanday).—The answers to the 
paramount question of the Christian cen- 
turies, ‘* What think ye of the Christ?’ are 
gathered, in succinct form, by Professor Dr. 
Sanday, and published with the title: An- 
cient and Modern Christologies. The repu- 
tation of the scholarly author guarantees the 
value of the work. order is naturally 
chronological, but when modern theologians 
approach the positions held by earlier writers 
their views are inserted in connection with 
those of their predecessors. Dr, Sanday 
avows his belief in the Incarnation, and his 
inclination to accept the positions of the early 
creeds, while not ignoring the results of 
modern criticism, In the preface he indi- 
cates that this volume is only preparatory to 
a projected life of Christ ; a work which Bib- 
lical scholars are sure to await with interest. 
In one > ore he suggests ‘‘A Modern 
Tentative Christology,’’ in order to explain 
the mystery of the union of the divine and 
human in the unique Person of our Lord. 
Here he introduces some hints of ‘‘sub- 
liminal consciousness,” which will probably 
evoke criticism. The candor of the author 
is a marked feature of his discussion, Of 
course, a full index is appended. (Oxford 
University Press, American branch, $2.) 
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Missionary Exercises Desired 


HE Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada 
offers to pay from five to ten dollars 

each for written accounts of original mission- 
ary exercises, programs, dialogues or drama- 
tizations, It desires to put in print the 
brightest plans of this kind which have been 
used successfully, The offer closes May I. 

The conditions of the offer will be sent 
upon application to the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York (Sunday-schoo! Department). 


a 


Honoring the 300th Birthday 
of Our English Bible 


HE leading editorial in this issue of 
The Sunday School Times suggests 
facts that may be used in any church 

or Sunday-school celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the King James Version of the 
Bible. 

The American Bible Society has suggested 
the following themes as suitable for consid- 
eration ; 


1. The Story of the Growth of the English 
Bible from the first ‘Translations into 
English to the King James Version. 

The later Revisions and ‘l'ranslations into 
English, the Revision of 1881-1885, and 
the American Standard Revision of 1901, 
the Twentieth Century ‘Testament, and 
the Modern American Bible, etc. 

The Influence of the English Bible on the 
English Language. 

The Influence of the English Bible on 
English Literature. 

The English Bible and the Life of the 
People. Its influence on customs, laws, 
overnment, and social life. 

The King James Version as Related to 
other great Versions, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. 

7. The Peculiar Place of the English Bible in 

Missions. 

8. The English Bible as a Factor in the Spir- 

itual Life of the English-speaking People. 

g. The English Bible and Civil Liberty. 


The Bible Society (address Bible House, 
Astor Place, New Yark City) will furnish 
leaflets, giving lists of reading, a story of the 
English Bible prior to King James, a brief 
statement of the making of the King James 
Version and the subsequent revising, an order 
of service, etc., gratuitously to any minister 
informing it of his intention to take part in 
this observance. The issues of the Society 
in 1910 were 2,826,831 volumes. The story 
of the year’s work will be sent to any minis- 
ter upon request. 

Professor Ira M. Price’s work ‘* The An- 
cestry of Our English Bible,”’ gives invaluable 
material in this connection (The Sunday 
School Times Company, $1.50). 
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Macbeth “ Pearl 
Glass” lamp-chim- 
neys bring the 
right balance of 
draft to the flame, 
and let the light 
shine without hin- 
drance. 

Common _ chim- 
neys give a dull 
light. They hinder 
the light because the propor- 
tions are wrong and the glass 
is misty. 





ls 


Reg. U. 8. Pat Off. 


Get my Index, and you will know just 
what lamp-chimney to get. I make one for 
every style and size of burner, Address, 


MACBETH, 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
PHILADELPHIA : 


CHICAGO: 1A: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 


STEREOPTICON LECTURES 


ulpit power, increases 
church attendance. Many come 
out to church to see, who would 
not ordinarily come out to hear. 
Send to-day for free catalogue 
of Ste t 
projectors. Light Ou ’ 
Lectu: e' raphoph 
and Supplies. -" 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 


Dept. 201. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PE EIS LTS 2 EY RNR 
@aS~ THE GOSPEL IN PRINT “SG 
Sound Evangelical Literature for the Million. 
Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Scripture texts and Wall mottoes 
for alt ages, classes and needs; also Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospel le Supplies for Chris- 
tlan lly. 9 Book 
wanted in every community, for entire or part 


Pittsburgh 
























time; fair fi 
fo Eine iiined. tee Heseagee Of Good Rocke N frees of 
n' lever 
Bible Inst. Ass'n, 826 La Balle Av. 0 








PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 
$; Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. 

rint for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write factory for press catalog,type, 
cards, paper. The Press Co. Meriden, Ct. 










>> STAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free ‘I'rial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world- 
wide, G. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 

















andsome F ENCE 
100 other —. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer, 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 972 Decatur, ind. 


The Sanday School Ginies 


Philadelphia, April 8, 1911 








Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ”’ 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

= Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 
5 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
8031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























































This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely c'ean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO, 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther, If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, ail she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 








and easily keep every thing clean. 




















Great 
. Victorie 


for the 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


At Cincinnati, on October 19, 1910, 
the General Convention of the 


Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


adopted a resolution in favor of 


The Young People’s 
-Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 23, 1911 
Sabbath Benefits (Isa. 58 : 1-14). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—The blessing of rest (Gen. 2 : 1-3). 
‘TUEs. ee ulatilie to worship (Exod. 20: 


Wan.-Sippesiintens for fellowship (Luke 
14:1). 
THUR.—Opportunities for service (Matt. 


25 : 43). ; 
FRI,—Deliverance from toil (Exod. 20 : 9- 








the permissive use of the Revised Version. 
The. American Standard Bible is 
the standard text book used in all the great 
universities, theological seminaries, col- 
leges and the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and is recognized as the best by 
the editors of the 
international Sunday School Lessons 
and the Sunday School publications of the 
great denominational publishing houses. 
The of what is being done is 
shown in one order recently received from 


the Gideons for 
25,000 Sirccra Bibles 


To be delivered by June 1st 


and the presses and bindery will need to 
work night aud day to supply them. 


It required over 50 te bring the 
King James revision such 
King James revision Into such genera! I 


We have the most complete line of Bibles in 
existence, in all sizes of type, all styles of binding, 
and can supply a Bible orl ‘estament to suit any one 
in the King James or American Standard Version. 
Boe ae Oe ee sellers, Prices from 35 

booklet and price list to 


THOMAS WELSON & SONS 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 

Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














HALLOWED new sra'ou 


$25 wer 1¢ 10, ac not epooeld, i 38 cents cout por cony by mail. 
THE BIGLOW. & MAIN cc CO., New York or Chicago 


| memories it left behind. 








NEW and OLD! 4 





Ir). 
SatT.—Sign of eternal rest (Heb. 4 : 9-11). 





eamten ways in which the Sabbath is dese- 
crate 
a wast qpocies benefit do you enjoy from the 
abbat 
What is your idea of a well-spent Sabbath ? 


O MAN bore more responsibilities or 
knew better how most wisely to use 
time than Mr. Gladstone, and both in 

his own life and in his counsel to his children 
he showed the high value which he set upon 
the religious use of the Lord’s Day. 

On October 7, 1872, he wrote to his son 
in Oxford: There arises an important rs 
tion about Sundays. Though we shoul 
the best of our power avoid secular work on 
Sundays, it does not follow that the mind 
should remain idle. There is an immense 
field of knowledge connected with religion, 


and most of it is of a kind that will be of use ! 


in the schools and in relation to your general 
studies. In these days of shallow scepti- 
cism, so widely spread, it is more than ever 


to be desired that we should be able to give 


a reason for the hope that is in us.’’ 

Many years before, in some counsels: to 
his children, he wrote : ‘* Sunday, the day of 
resurrection, is at once the emblem, the 
seer Finn the joy of the renewed life ; 

~it accordingly; grudge, and, as it 
— resent, any’ intrusion of worldly 
thoughts or conversation ; except upon real 
necessity, strive to shut out rigorously any 
worldly business ; always view the devotion 
of the day to God, not as a yoke, but as a 
privilege ; and be assured that if and so far 
as this view of it shall seem overstrained, the 
soul is not in its health.’’ 
**'The counsellor,’? says Mr. Morley, ‘‘ was 
the living pattern of his own maxims.’’ Out 
of his Sabbath rest he drew great stores of 
spiritual strength and intellectual energy. 

We are often told nowadays of the dreari- 
ness of the Puritan Sabbath and the burden 
it placed upon the heart, and the repellent 
But those who 
knew in their own childhood a true Puritan 
Sabbath, true not only in its strictness but 
also in its sincerity and love, remember it 
with gladness and joy. Mrs. Robbins in 
**Old Andover Days ’’ draws a picture of the 
Sabbaths which she knew as a girl. ‘* The 
day threw its long gloomy shadow before it,’’ 
she says in beginning her sketch, ‘‘ begin- 
ning with religious exercises in school on 
Saturday morning.’’ But when she has told 
the story of the day in those far away times, 
she adds in closing, ‘‘ Dreary old Sabbath ? 
We have since come to remember it as 
blessed.’’ 

A good Puritan discipline or two is the su- 
preme need of the gad-about, do-nothing- 
that-isn’t-easy, never-be-still temper of our 
day. A day when men rule themselves, 
order their own minds in reverence and quiet- 


ness, calm their spirits, desist from the rest- | 


lessness of scheming for wealth or power, and 
think of God and the eternal things, is a day 


not found in the year’s calendar of many men. | 


Such a day is every man’s weekly necessity, 

The nation which has a Sabbath is the na- 
tion which will be able to see the difference 
between a principle and a caprice, and will 
have power to live by its principle and to 
order the caprice. 


The man without a Sabbath is a man with- | 
He is like a ma- | 


out a moral referendum. 
chine with no packing about its bearings. 
The friction is too hot and has no cooling 
appliances. 

We need a day for cuitivating the ac- 


quaintance of God, so that we shall not fail | 


to recognize him the other days. 


ing for this meeting may be obtained, for five cents 
in postage, from The Woman's National Sabbath 
Alliance, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Prophecy and } Prepeats 


iselen. Si , wn 8 o, 
gontigrin Frofestes ed on Binding, cloth. Price, 


It is ouch a book -. coats be used with highest 
satisfaction with the a college student or an 
adult Bible Class. —hecord f oy Christian Work. 


Primer of Rebrow History 
a, Nid ty yy ~E 12mo (teeing. 


= 40 p a net, Packed erithe i with informa 
5 oh just i ‘tind the Sunday-school teacher pon to 


A Manual on Hebrew Private Life 


By Wallace N. Stearne, Size, remo (4%x7 
inches). Binding, paper rice, ie cents net. 
av. presentation of the daily life’ of the Hebrew 
people. 





Publishers and Booksellers EATON & MAINS 
Boston: 36 Bromfield Street Pittsburg: 105 Fifth Avenue 


(Lesson for APRIL 23) APRIL 8, 191! 


BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Assyria 


A History | of | Babylonia and Assyria 
a. Binding, 


sity octave a oye inches 
eloth, gilt top. re per set, ‘box 00. 
The Coene of this ‘history will find th 4 be Testa- 
ment record illuminated at various and luster . 
yb Isaiah 


shed on the figures of the prophets, 
and Jeremiah.— Zhe 
Religion ¢ of Babylonia and Assyria 
D. Fages, instonted, | Zine, 
tage cca ngs ay Ee xiv+235. Binding, 
A aden clear and vivid hay a of an im- 
portant theme.—Morris Jastrow. 


Tae Aimee es Kogeger ne seme. hen 
By A Cc Size, 16mo 

tnciess Pages, 55. binding, cloth. Price, o cents 
net. A succinct and illuminating ornament of the 
more important problems connected with Old Testa- 
ment study. 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Detroit ; 21 Adams Ave., East 








ACME SERVICE GARDS esses 






will increase interest in your 














EASY TO BUY Sic “ovnomtn 


Our monthly porment plan makes it easy 
for any one to have the best heating system. 
Buy direct and save the dealer's big profits 
and excessive charges for installation and 
repairs. Saves one-third the cost. 


JAHANT DOWN DRAFT FURNACE 


For residences, schools, hotels, churches, etc. 
Sold Under a Binding ‘‘Guarantee Bond” 


to give perfect satisfac- 
tion after 365 days’ use or 
money refunded. We send 
complete outfit — furnace, 
registers, pipes, cia 
blue print plans, fall di- 
h rections an tools for 
installing. So easy to in- 
stall a boy can do it. 


OUR FREE CATALOG 
Explains the patented 
Down Draft System fully 
and tells why it gives more 
heat and saves half the 








cost of fuel. Write for it 
now, . 
The Jahant Heating Co. 
16 St., Akron, 0, 











Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 
MASS 


OOK- 
HAstTinGs Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. Z 


























9% + Assowute Security 


mu: GOLD BONDS .. 


on YORK | REALTY Y DWNERS 
soft 











Heaven. 
from other literature. 





ackage of leaflets that will be helpful in prepar- 





A SERVICE FOR 


Mother’s Day 


MAY 14, 1911 
Prepared by Hugh Cork 


Assistant Gereral Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association 


OTHER'S DAY has touched the heart-life of the Sunday-school. 

It will be widely observed this year. 

the founder of Mother's Day, has been greatly encouraged by 

the readiness with which her idea has been adopted. 

upon which we remember in special ways with even more than ordinary 
emphasis our debt to the mother whom we love. 


Mr. Cork’s program is based upon the theme: 
It includes Scripture readings, familiar hymns, and quotations 
The emblem of Mother's Day is a white carnation, 
which should be worn by every member of the school. 


The service is a four-page folder, brief enough to occupy only that 
portion of the exercises usually devoted to the opening service. There 
will be ample time for lesson-study in connection with it. 








Miss Anna M. Jarvis, 


It is the day 


Mother, Home, 





Price, $1.00 a hundred, the publishers paying the postage 


Single copies, 2 cents 
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run down ; 


the whole 
Night ?: 





too much on your 
mind. Those tired nerves and 
that incessantly working brain 
may need that harmless standard 
brain and nerve restorative. 


1031 WALNUT STREET, - - - - : PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Why? Perhaps you are a little . "| 
'| Awake overwrought, nervously ; a bit Horsford $s 


Acid 
Phosphate | 

















